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The Most Splendid 
Endorsement 


ever given an article of wearing 

apparel has been given Queen 

Quality Shoes. Over 500,000 intelligent and fash- 

ionable women are beng them, and 2,000 

leading merchants in 2,000 cities and towns (only 
one dealer in a town), are busy supplying them. 


The perfect fitting qualities, the artistic design- J 
ing, the stylish shapes, the fashionable leathers 
and the thoroughly high class construction of Queen 
Quality Shoes are accountable for their phenom- ff 
enal sale quite as much as the price. Such shoes | 
are only possible under special conditions such as 
prevail in the great Queen Quality factory; great f} 
experience, special knowledge, complete facilities, ff 
most modern methods and immense volume of J 
production. (Capacity, 6,000 pairs a day.) ! 


All Styles — Street, Dress, House, tr 
Outing — One Price. % 
OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE @aaS 


describes all styles and will be sent 
with address of local dealer on + 


request. We can send shoes direct on receipt of $3.25 (Oxfords $2.75). 
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3 ae TOILET SOAP Loh 
~ Three times a day and. -- 
~ every day inthe year)” 3 







Will Keep the Skin ee 
Soft and Smooth ~ 


Combines the 









Creaminess of Lather 

Characteristic of 
Williams’ Shaving Soaps 
with all the qualities of 
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A Perfect «#4 : 
Toilet | 
f, Soap. 
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Sample Cake mailed “ 
for 2 cts. 
Full-Size Cake 15 cts. 
sete 
Address Dept. Y, 
|. ‘The J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
Glastonbury, Conn. 
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Quaker Qats 


AND KEEP YOUR STOMACH SWEET 




















“Man has been misled by the stimulating properties of animal tissues and thetr 
extracts into an exaggerated belief in their Jood value. Beef tea ts nearly as 
pure a stimulant as a glass of wine.” —Dr. Haig in Food and Diet.” 

PUDDINGS.—To two cups Quaker Oats Pors 
ridge add the yolks of two eggs, twoteaspoon- 
fulssugar, halfa teaspoonful salt, some grated 
lemon or other flavoring, and finally the well- 
beaten whites of the eggs. Bake for fifteen 
minutes in a hot oven, or, if preferred, steam 
one hour. Serve hot with sauce, cream and 
sugar, or raspberry or strawberry syrup. 

A very nice fruit pudding cau be made by adding peaches 
apples, or other fruit to the above recive. , 
At all Grocers in 2-pound Packages 


QUAKER OATS makes not only the best breakfast porridge in the world, but als delici hol Bread, 
Muffins, Cakes, Soups and Puddings. Write for our Cereal Cook Book, edited by Mrs. paver. yeeamciienaae " 
HE AMERICAN CEREAL Co., Monadnock Building, Chicago, lL 














O'NEILL'S 
Importers and Retailers. 


Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Cloaks, Costumes, 
House Furnishing Goods, China, Glassware, etc. 


‘SEND FOR 
OUR FALL AND WINTER U2 
FASHION CATALOGUE. aed 


Ready September Ist and mailed free 
to all out-of-town applicants. 
T’S the most complete book of its kind issued 


by any Department 
Store in New York. 
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H. O'NEILL & CO., Sixth Ave., 20th to 2Ist St., New York. 
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THE SUBJECT 


exclaimed, as she put the letter into Aggie’s 


os ag ei fae hands. “It’s mighty slim, though.” 
ass a With trembling eagerness the child ran 


the tine of a fork under the flap and took 
from the envelope a greenish slip of paper, 
that had been folded and refolded and 
wrinkled into a mere wisp. Straightening 
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} GGIE, is yo’ tired ?”’ 
“Oh no, Easter.” 
Yo’ head ache, 

honey ?”’ 

““No indeed, 
Easter, you know 
I never had a headache in my life.’ 

Aggie spoke up brightly, but she bent her 
head very low over the baby she was holding, 
and it reached wonderingly up to 
her face its dark little hand, upon 
which a tear had fallen. 

Easter was a tall, trim colored 
woman, mother of the baby and of 
the brown little brood that scam- 
pered about the cabin. “Hands 
full and heart full” she said of 
herself, but the hands were willing 
ones, and room in her heart for 
“Aggie,” her husband’s sixteen- 
year-old sister, was never wanting. 

The girl was a bright mulatto 
with hair which, although very 
curly, was long enough to be 
gathered into’ two six-inch braids, 
and tied with scarlet ribbons. Her 
figure was slender, her movements 
were graceful, and at a mission 
school she had acquired a correct- 
ness of speech and an ease of 
manner that were Easter’s pride 
and admiration. 

Twice a year for the last four 
years a circle of King’s Daughters 
had sent to the school twenty 
dollars, to be applied to the educa- 
tion of a girl, and the teachers 
had made Aggie the beneficiary. 
But now, after a summer holiday, 
another school year was about to 
begin, and no money had been 
forthcoming for Aggie’s board and 
tuition. The circle had disbanded, 
and although her teachers had 
promised her the first donation 
received that was not designed for 
other purposes, permission to enter had not yet 
been given her. Easter planted herself directly 
in front of her young sister-in-law, and with 
arms akimbo administered what she meant for 
a severe reproof. 

“T knows what done come over you, Aggie; 
yo’ just a-worryin’ ’bout that ’ere school money, 
an’ yo’re a plum heathen, Miss Agnes Latimer, 
—that what you is,—distrustin’ Providence 
that-a-way! We-all done took it to the Lord 
in prayer, an’ if He calls yo’ to go back to 
school that ’ere money boun’ to come. Sho’ly 
yo’ don’ want to go if ’taint de Lord’s will.” 

“School opens next Monday,” sobbed Aggie 
ignoring the suggestion that she was not 
“called,’’ “and I’ve worked as hard as I could 
all summer, and I’ve scarcely earned anything.” 


*ANOTHER 
AGNES LATIMER’ 


“T know you’s worked good, honey—I know 


yo’ has, an’ yo’ done earn the money onct, only 
I had to take it when my ole man broke his 
leg. He aimed to pay yo’ back, honey, but he 
been mighty misfortunate.”’ 

“T never wanted Nelse to pay me back.” In 
her eager protest Aggie stopped crying. “I 
owed him the money ten times over, you-all 
know I did.” 

“We-all don’t low you owe us, Aggie, and 
before Nelse went to Sher’den he notified me 
that the first good money he earned when he 
done come back was yours.” 

“Maybe he won’t be back till Christmas!” 
Aggie’s tears began to fall again. 

“Don’t yo’ got no faith at all, chile? Don’t 
yo’ recomember how de ’ciples foun’ money in 
de very fish’s mouth, w’en ’twas wanted right 
bad? An’ I has faith to believe that ’ere 
money was a twenty-dollar gol’-piece, for de 
Bible ain’ say nuffin’ to de contrary.” She 
stooped and took the baby into her arms. 
“It’s seven o’clock dis-yer minute, Aggie; 
now yo’ just take yo’sef off to meetin’, an’ 
yo’ see that yo’ believes what yo’ hears thar.” 

In some way or other the Lord will provide: 
It may not be thy way, it may not be my way, 
And yet in His own way the rd will provide. 

That was the song they were singing when 

Aggie entered the chapel. Following so closely 


ECIAL PROVADENCE | 
By #/l€e Morgan 4 


| walking backward a few steps to say: 





it and holding its corners between her wet 
fingers she read gaspingly, frightened by 
the very miracle she had been looking for : 
|upon Easter’s admonition, it was instantly! “Pay to the order of Agnes Latimer twenty 
interpreted by her emotional mind as a prophecy | dollars.”’ 
|and a promise. Astonished and delighted, she; ‘A half-year’s schooling!’ she whispered; 
stood breathless for a moment, and then her | “it’s a postal money-order—the matron used to 
| fresh young voice, rendered confident and | get a heap of them; she often sent me to the 
| flexible by even the scanty training of the | post-office to collect the money.” 
school, rapturously led the chorus. | ‘Miss Agnes Latimer,” her sister ejaculated, 
| A group of sightseers, guests at one of the | with awesome solemnity, “‘By faith yo’ is 
| boarding-houses of the city, occupied seats in | sho’ly saved!’ But I don’t believe a word of 








THE TOWEL.”’ 


““THE RESPECTIVE DONORS OF THE VIANDS, AND THE OWNERS OF 


|the chapel not far behind Aggie. Among] it, chile, till I done see dat money in fo’ own 
them was another Agnes Latimer, a girl of | hand. Yo’, Flossie, fetch me Miss Agnes’s 
twenty, with a soft coil of straight black hair | sailor hat dis-yer minute!” 
and a complexion tanned to brown by a long Very gently Easter dried the sudsy hands on 
summer’s outing; superior to her namesake in | her own apron, and set the hat in place as 
the accident of birth and the circumstances of | painstakingly as its owner would have done. 
environment, inferior in elasticity of tempera-| Then she led her to the door, and dismissed 
ment and perhaps in constitutional vigor, but: | her with a shoulder-pat. 

“Now, honey,’’ she said, “‘yo’ go to the post- 
office dyrec’, an’ draw yo’ money!” 

At home, afterward, the visitors discussed Inside of an hour Aggie came back. Within 
the evening’s pastime. |the cabin a group of neighbor-women sat, 

**How that child with the red ribbons on her solemnly awaiting her return to verify Easter’s 
hair did sing the first hymn,” said Agnes | assertion that she had been the subject of a 
Latimer the Caucasian, “as if she believed | special providence. The child entered, her 
every word of it!’”” Then she went up to her - a blending of awe and delight. Her hand 
| pretty sleeping-room, but she would not lay her | was in her pocket,—it had been there since she 
head upon the “hard boarding-house pillows” | left the post-office,—and within its grasp, as 
| until a maid had beaten them up for her. she withdrew it, was the envelope that had 

Comforted, elated and expectant, Agnes | contained the order. They gathered round her 
Latimer the mulatto danced off home, made | in silence as she took out and unfolded two 
room for herself by packing more closely the | ten-dollar notes. 
assortment of piccaninnies that occupied her | 
bed, and in five minutes delightful sleeping | showed familiarity with material hands, clumsy 
dreams supplanted the delightful waking ones and unclean ones, too; yet not one of those 
and held sway till sunrise, when her lively bed- | 
| fellows called her back to the realities of life. | origin. 

She was washing the breakfast dishes, and| “How that ’ere git into the post-office? 
Easter, by the open door, was picking over the | mammy ?’’ 
greens for dinner, when the postman came| “Hursh, sonny,’ whispered the woman 
| swinging along the sidewalk. | nearest him, “maybe de railroad done fetched 
| “Miss Agnes Latimer?” he inquired, whisk- | it, but de Lord suttinly sent it.” 
| ing a letter out of his pouch. | “Amen!” “Praise de Lord!” and a chorus 
| “Yaas, sir!’ Easter came forward with a | of pious ejaculations followed, from which 
| Show of pride, for the sending and receiving of | emerged the thin old voice of a white-haired 
| letters was a distinction to which the Latimers | negress who had “seen the glory of the coming 
| had only recently attained—that is, only since | of the Lord,” in Lincoln’s time, and had traced 
| Aggie had been a pupil at the mission school. | His hand ever since in all her meagre joys. 
| He gave the letter to her and hurried on,| “Praise God, from whom all blessings flow !’’ 
she sang; and steadier voices swelled the strain 

“You-all ought to have your mail addressed | to its close, when the congregation filed solemnly 
| to your street and number. That letter’s been | out of the cabin as if dismissed with a benedic- 
| knocking about the post-office for a week ; I’ve | tion. But the old, old woman picked up from 


Heir of the same inheritance, 
Child of the selfsame God. 


Nelse Junior, to be sure, inquired: 
Eh, 





| been laid up, and my substitute didn’t know | the floor the discarded envelope to put between 
| there were any Latimers in the city.’’ 

. Easter went quickly into the house. 
| yo’ reckon this-yer gwine bring forth?” she | 


“What | of His grace.’’ 
The last departing guest left the family, 


The bills were ragged and discolored; they | 


spectators questioned their directly divine | 


the pages of her Bible, as a “fresh memorial | 


grouped in statue-like amazement and irresolu- 
tion. A toddler broke the spell by grasping 
Aggie’s skirt to steady himself in a pedestrian 
experiment. Catching him under the arms, 
Easter swung him to a respectful distance and 
headed him to the opposite point of the compass. 
Then, with reverent courtesy, she set a chair 
for the girl. 

“Set down, honey,” she said, softly. “I know 
yo’ is tired.”’ She took off the sailor hat and 
smoothed the rippled hair. 

Following their mother’s cue, the older and 
foot-free nephews and nieces went spatting 
about in search of some suggestion of service 
they might perform for her. Nelse Junior 

| brought her some water in a gourd, the family 
| drinking-cup, but his mother crushed him with 
| @ prompt reprimand. 

“I’s plum ’stonished, Nelson Latimer, that 
yo’ don’ got no more ’precia- 
tion! Fetchin’ yo’ Aunt 
Agnes a drink in a ole 
gourd, w’en yo’ knows thar’s 
three teacups in this- yer 
house, an’ one of ’em with 
nary crack in it an’ a handle 
to it beside! Now yo’ ma’ch 
yo’sef out o’ dat yer do’, 
whar yo’ aunt can’t set eye 
on yo’ agin till yo’ repents. 

“What yo’ like for yo’ 
dinner, honey? A aig, ora 
nice little bit o’ bacon? An’ 
there’s tollable much coffee 
left—’nuff to make yo’ a nice 
black cup.” 

Embarrassed by so much 
attention, Aggie did not ex- 
press a preference, and her 
sister proceeded to prepare 
for her the best she could 
command. But presently a 
neighbor came bustling in 
with a towel-covered tray 
balanced upon her palm. It 
held a tiny chicken, disposed 
é& la quail-on-teast, and a 
tart.~ A little company, all 
who had had anything to do 
with furnishing the tray, 
followed; there were the 
cook, the respective donors 
of the viands, and the owners 
of the towel and the dishes, 
all of whom stood round the 
embarrassed child while she 
| ate, and watched her as, probably, the mem- 
| bers of Abraham’s household watched the 
| angels whom he entertained. 
| Rising from the repast with her mortal young 
appetite unsatisfied, she began to make a few 
changes in her dress, saying: 

“T’ll carry the money to the school right 
now, Easter.” 

Her sister assented. “But it would oneasy 
me if you was gone too long,” she said. 

“Now Sister Latimer!’’—the cook held up 
her hands in pious depreciation—‘‘yo’ nebbah 

gwine let dat dear chile walk!”” And a chorus 
| of ejaculations supported her. 

“Why, it’s only a little way; I’ve walked it 
fifty times,’ said Aggie. 

“Things a heap diff’rent now, chile!” 

“Perkins would carry her for half price,” 
suggested one, and drew from her pocket an 

| old glove from whose fingers she shook a few 
small coins. 

Such of the assembly as had loose money at 
command assisted, the amount was made up, 
}and a “carriage’’ summoned. 

Uneasily Aggie awaited its arrival, subjected 
meanwhile to a harassment of courtesies. One 
straightened the bows on her hair, another 
picked some threads from her skirt and another 
retied her shoe, asking, as she did so: 

“Dem yo’ first best, honey? ’Cause if dey 
is, dar’s right smart bustification on de side.” 

Being answered in a low affirmative, the 
interrogator suddenly plunged out of the house, 
returning in a few minutes with a better pair 
of shoes. 

“Dey b’longed to my ’Melia,”’ she said, “‘but 
now dey’s yo’s for good and all.” 

Aggie protested earnestly against taking 
them, and looked to Easter for support, but 
her sister, considering these attentions due to 
one so signally the object of divine preferment, 
gave her none, and the child submitted while 
several pairs of hands assisted in exchanging 
the old shoes for the new. She had pinned the 
bills into her pocket, seeing which a young girl 
took from her bosom a pocketbook. 

“My sweetheart done give me this,”’ she said, 
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gayly, while she emptied it of a few pennies. 
“Now I gwine give it to you.” 

With friendly officiousness she put her hand 
into Aggie’s pocket and extracted the notes, 
saying mischievously, as she tucked them into 
their new receptacle: 

“T kin make him give me another, right easy I 
kin.” 

“Perkins done come!’’ shouted Nelse Junior, 
“an’ anurrer carriage, too!’ 

Every eye turned toward the street. There 
was the ordered hack with shackly gear, tattered 
upholstery and the weak, dejected heads of its 
sightless horses held high by a merciless check- 
rein, and close behind it, also drawing up to the 
sidewalk, a more elegant turnout than often 
passed through that street. From it a dignified 
elderly man and a stylish young lady alighted 
and came toward the house, the occupants of 
which meanwhile, with subdued exclamations 
of piety and astonishment, disposed themselves 
in attitudes befitting the chosen witnesses of 
another miracle. 

The pair came up and stood before the door, 
the man’s eyes sternly sweeping the room as he 
asked : 

“Is there an Agnes Latimer here?” 

Reverentially and as one person the small 
assembly rose. $ 

“Yaas, sir,’ “Yaas, sir,’’ several voices re- 
sponded, but one, eager to identify herself with 
the favorite of Providence, put her hand upon 
the child’s shrinking shoulder and guided her to 
a conspicuous position facing the callers, who 
had stepped inside the door. 

“So you are Agnes Latimer?” 

Aggie gave a half-frightened assent. 

“This is Agnes Latimer, too.”” With a defer- 
ential gesture he designated the girl by his side. 
“She is my daughter.” 

His smile, mocking though it was, reassured 
the child. To her a smile stood only fer good 
humor ; so, when a laughing appreciation of what 
she considered “‘so funny a coincidence” lit up 
the countenance of Agnes Latimer the Caucasian, 
Agnes Latimer the mulatto smiled brightly back 
and extended her hand half-way in acknowledg- 
ment of the introduction; but only half-way, 
for there was no mistaking the anger in the voice 
that asked : 

“So you got a money-order cashed this morn- 
ing?’’ 

“Yes, sir!’ Aggie shrank back a step. 

“Where did it come from?” 

“The letter-carrier brought it.” 

“Of course; but who sent it?’ 

“*I—I don’t—know, sir.” 

“De Lord sent it!’ “Blessed be His name!’ 
came from the background in devotional tones. 

“Humph! Maybe He did, but He didn’t send 
it here. He sent it to my daughter, and He 
sent it through her uncle. Was the letter 
addressed to this street-—what do you call it? 
‘Arlington Avenue?’’” He pronounced the 
name with a sarcastic smile. 

“No, sir. It only read, ‘Miss Agnes Lati- 
mer.’ ”” 

“Show me the letter that came with it.’’ 

“There wasn’t any letter; only just the money- 
order.”’ Aggie had receded a step with every 
question, until she stood among her people. 

“Be careful! Be careful! Where’s the 
envelope ?”” 

“It’s gone, sir; I can’t find it.’’ 

“Mysterious disappearance, eh? Show me 
the money, then.’’ 

With trembling fingers she took the bills from 
the pocketbook and gave them to him. For a 
moment a dead silence fell upon the group; then 
Easter came impetuously to her sister’s support. 

“No, suh! No, suh!” she cried, covering the 
child as if from assault. “Thar war no word 
come with that ar money, an’ it’s Aggie’s! 
*T was sent dyrec’ in answer to prayer.” 

“Just so! just so!’ Mr. Latimer stepped out 
so as to face Aggie again, and Easter fell back 
by her side. “‘What made you think the Lord 
took such an interest in your affairs?’ 

“The song they sang at church last evening 
said, ‘In some way or other —’ ”’ 

Aggie broke down utterly, and as she turned 
and buried her face upon Easter’s shoulder, 
the other Agnes recognized the red-ribboned 
braids. ' 

Mr. Latimer glanced meaningly at his daugh- 
ter. “Adepts in hypocrisy,” he said, and then 
indiscriminately rated the assembly. 

“Consider yourselves lucky that the whole 
gang of you is not lodged in prison for this 
attempted theft,” he said, in conclusion, and 
very deliberately tucked the money into his vest 
pocket. 

Agnes Latimer, the Caucasian, had always 
tried to cultivate in herself the sense of justice ; 
besides, her childhood was not so far away that 
she had completely outgrown its democratic 
instincts. 

“But, papa,’’ she cried, “they have at least a 
right to know upon what evidence we base our 
claim to the money !” 

He turned his back upon them, and walked 
away with augmented dignity. His daughter 
went and put her hand upon the shoulder of the 
sobbing child. 

“It must be a great disappointment to you,” 
she said, “but the money is mine. My uncle 
sent it to me for a particular purpose. Here is 
his letter. If you can read half as well as you 
can sing’ (Aggie uncovered her tear-stained | 





THE YOUTH'’S 


face), “‘you can see for yourself that you’ve made 
a mistake.” 

Quite willing to exhibit a second accomplish- 
ment, Aggie read aloud, although with occasional 
convulsive inspirations, the page indicated : 

About ten days ago, while at the post-office, it 
suddenly occurred to me I had hot sent you the 
twenty I promised you, so I bought a money-order 
then and there, and despatched it. As I had 
not your latest address with me, I directed the 
envelope simply, “Asheville, N.C.” Not having 
heard from you since, I thought it safe to mention 
it. 

“That convinces you, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” But Aggie hid her face again, 
and her namesake, after a little talk with Easter, 
went slowly out to the carriage. 

“Papa,”’ she said, as they drove away, “I shall 
not take the least pleasure in spending that 
money. Those people really thought it was 
meant for them.” 

“Daughter, your capacity for being gulled 
amounts to genius.” 

“That story about the hymn was true. I saw 
the girl at the meeting myself.’ 

“She saw you, tuo, no doubt.’ 

“She wanted the money with which to pay a 
school bill. That was true, too, I think. The 
sister told me where the school is, and all about 
it. Papa, I’d rather she’d have the money than 
to have it myself. Please turn back and let me 
take it to her. Uncle won’t care.” 

He flipped his glove toward the horizon. 
“How Pisgah stands out from its background of 
sky today! And it wouldn’t take a naturalist 
to identify The Rat, either.” 

In the Latimer cabin the sudden letting down 
of overwrought sensibilities had a stunning 
effect. The visitors stood awkwardly about, 
like guests at a country funeral, who, after 
dismissal, linger about the premises to see how 
the bereaved “‘take it.’ 

With a shamefaced “Thank you,” Aggie 
returned the purse to its owner, who received it 
nonchalantly, and chinked the pennies back into 
it one by one. Then, dropping into a chair, she 
curved an arm upon a table before her and 
buried her face within it, while with her free 
hand she unbuttoned the gift shoes, took them 
off, and blindly shoved them as far away as her 
feet could reach. Easter: meanwhile had piled 
upon the tray the appurtenances and remains of 








the refection ; and with them the cook, followed 
by her various coadjutors, 
left the house. Upon the 
sidewalk they stopped te 
dismiss the hack, and one of 
them said, as they watched 
it drive away: 

“She might just as well ’a’ 
walked, anyway.” 

“Dat ar chicken would ’a’ 
made a layin’ hen if 1’d ’a’ 
kep’ it,’ said another. 

When the last visitor had 
left the house, the new shoes, 
too, had disappeared, and 
Easter’s tears of sympathy 
fell into the old ones as she 
put them back upon the 
passive feet. 

But youthful spirits are 


“OUR 


elastic, and hard work is a pages 
panacea. Within a week 

Aggie recovered from the epeerers 
shock she had received, and CAUSED 

the steady grind of family MUCH 

cares had taken the edge EXCITEMENT.” 


off of Easter’s humiliation. 

Then one morning a wrathful 

voice, Nelse Senior’s, was heard issuing from 
their cabin. For a while the neighbors listened 
covertly, but when the same carriage that had 
honored Arlington Avenue on a former occasion 
stopped as before, and the same father and 
daughter alighted from it, their curiosity 
overcame all restraint, and a dusky crowd semi- 
circled about the pair as they stood in front of 
the door which Nelse inhospitably blocked with 
his slashing arms. His temper was at white 
heat. 

“No, suh, no, suh,”’ he yelled, “we-all aint no 
tiefs, we-all aint! Dat ar money b’longed to 
my sister. I done sent it to her myself! De 
postmaster at Sher’dan, he backed de envelope 
for me, and I done give him twenty good dollars 
for dat ar scrap o’ paper. I'll hab de law on 
you, Vl a 

“Don’t get excited! Don’t get excited!’’ were 
the only words the white man could interpose 
among the black man’s vehement utterances ; 
but his daughter spoke. ‘We’ve found out our 
mistake,” she said, and she was accorded a 
hearing. 

“We've come to make it right with you,” she 
went on, her fair and friendly face a pledge of 
her just intent. “The letter containing my 
uncle’s money-order miscarried, was returned to 
him, and he enclosed it in another envelope 
properly addressed, which I received this morn- 
ing. I’m very, very sorry —”’ She was speaking 
directly to her namesake, who gave her back 
bashfully the stereotyped : 

“Don’t mention it!” 

But when her father returned her money, 
with the addition of a ten-dollar bill, “to make 
amends for the mistake,”’ he said, every trace of 
shyness left her. The wrong she had suffered 





had developed in her a wonderful womanliness. | 
“Twenty dollars is mine,” she said, and | 
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handed back his gift with a dignity that made | next day and found twenty dollars already ecred- 
him forget her dark complexion, her childish, | ited there to her account, she joyfully enrolled 
ankle-length skirt and beribboned braids, and | herself for an entire year without questioning 


put insistence beyond the possibilities. 


the “special providence”’ that had again taken 


But when she carried her money to the school | ‘‘an interest in her affairs.” 








AL Merrick and I 
both had a mechan- 
ical turn, and when 

' we saw the Thompsons 
trying to work their 
thresher by means of an 
old sweep horse-power 
we knew just why they 
were succeeding so badly. 
The thresher was speeded 
for a steam-power, and so 
we told them, but they 
only laughed at us, and 
asked us why we didn’t 
buy it if we knew so 
much about it. They named their price, too; it 
was about one-third of what they had paid for 
the thresher. 

The Thompsons are pretty obstinate and not 
clever about machinery, and it seemed to them 
that it would be throwing good money after bad 
to buy a steam-engine, especially as they knew 
where they could buy a thresher that worked well 
with their horse-power, for they had tried them 
together. So Hal and I felt that we had done 
the “square thing’ by our neighbors in giving 
them our opinion, and we set about discussing 
ways and means for buying the thresher, for we 
were sure it would work well with my Uncle 
George's traction-engine, which we believed we 
could borrow for a threshing tour in the district 
round about. 

Hal and I both needed money to complete our 


UNCLE GEORGE. 





education. ‘Two terms more would take us 
through the high school at Meklensfield, and we 
hoped to put ourselves through college later. 
We did it, too, thanks to the Thompsons. They 
were so anxious to get rid of that thresher that 
they gave us all the time we wanted for payment, 
and acted very neighborly in all ways, I must 
say, although they did chaff us and laugh at us 
after we’d bought it, and told them how we 
meant to rig it and go on a trip. 

“Haw! haw! haw!” laughed “old man” 
Thompson. ‘Ye won’t be gone long, boys. One 
trial of her will convince ye. Why, she won’t 
run out enough grain to pay ye for greasin’ her. 
Howsomever, it’s yer own fault. Ye see her 
workin’ often enough, young fellows.” 

Well, Hal and I each borrowed a horse from 
our respective fathers, and drew the thresher 
over to Uncle George’s barn; he had agreed to 
lend us it and a big mow of grain for some 
experimenting. Little was needed; we spent 
a day in getting things properly adjusted, and at 
night we offered to thresh out all of Uncle 
George’s grain. 

“When?” he asked. 

“The sooner the better, uncle. You can 
bring on your help to-morrow morning if you 
like.”’ 

“Are you plumb sure you won’t make a failure, 
boys?” heasked. ‘You know the Thompsons’ll 
be here. We always change for threshing. The 
old man’s been bragging a lot about how he got 
his worthless thresher on to you. He always 
did think he was smart. I can’t digest his over- 
bearing ways, and I don’t want him crowing 
over us.” The sturdy old gentleman looked 
sharply at us. 

“Are you plumb sure?” he asked again. 

“We're sure,” we answered, looking him 
straight in the eye. ‘Plumb sure.” 











“TI guess you’re all right,” he said. 
in the hands.” 

Early the next morning we “fired up,” and 
put all in readiness. The help soon arrive. 
Old man Thompson was very prominent ani 
made many sly remarks, at which he himse'! 
laughed uproariously. 

“S’pose ye’d just as soon I took care of tly 
grain, hadn’t ye?” he asked Uncle George. 
“I’m feelin’ purty rugged today. Guess I can 
handle it,” and he guffawed loudly. 

Uncle George solemnly gave him the place. 
The younger Thompson was to hand bundles, 
and the other help all took their places. The 
engine was blowing off steam vigorously; | 
signalled to Hal, “Let her go,” and we started, 
old man Thompson watching quizzically. 

Young man Thompson selected a large bundle, 
cut the band, and prepared with great deliberation 
to sharpen his knife on his boot, supposing that 
I would sift the bundle to the teeth, a handful at 
a time, as they had been obliged to do. 

The cylinder was running with a steady, 
humming sound peculiar to steam threshers, as 
I seized the big bundle and threw it in and 
reached for another. Young man Thompson 
seemed greatly surprised, but he reached hastily 
for another bundle, making a pass at the t und 
with his knife as he pushed it along. 

“Never mind the bands,” said I, throwing it 
after the first. ‘Hand ’em along.” 

It seemed to dawn on him suddenly that some- 
thing was moving. He grasped a pitchfork and 
began to throw the big bundles upon the table 
with all his might, and I certainly used all my 
dexterity in feeding them into the machine; but 
still the steady hum sounded, and out at the end 
of the long belt the engine ran smoothly and 
quietly. I caught a glimpse of Hal’s face grin- 
ning over one of the big wheels. 

Young man Thompson worked with might and 
main, but the table was always empty. I began 
to see smiles on the faces of the help. Over one 
of the big beams Uncle George’s face was grin- 
ning benevolently. He soon sent a man to help 
hand the bundles. 

I looked for the older Mr. Thompson. He 
was busy. His hat was off and he was “laying 
himself out’’ right royally. There wasn’t a lazy 
bone in his good old body. His big “end” of 
tobacco—he was an inveterate chewer—lay, like 
a turnover, unmoved in his cheek, and he stuck 
to his post like a hero. 

We made a two-hour run, or a little over, and 
stopped. The bags were full, the automatic 
register showed two hundred and seven, or over 
four hundred bushels, and the grain was well 
cleared. 

- The Thompsons had little to say, although 
hey heartily called us smart boys; and the old 
man’s funny remarks were lacking, while U cle 
George was in uncommonly fine spirits. 

We finished the job that day, and my uncle 
pronounced it “Number one in all respects.” 
As he was a decidedly critical man in such ways, 
we had little doubt but that we should be able to 
satisfy others. 

Very few traction-engines were in use in the 
Eastern States then, and as ours was the only 
outfit of the kind that had been seen in the 
district, its appearance on the road created sume- 
what of a sensation. No doubt the engine, 
puffing up and down the steep hills, did look to 
the uninitiated, especially about dusk, a trifle 
diabolical. 

There were those who hesitated at first about 
employing us, but as they saw the rapid, thorough 
work we did, we soon had all we could do. ‘!lie 
old horse-powers were nowhere. 

It was hard, dusty work, but we enjoye: it 
immensely, for there was plenty of variety—11°w 
scenes and new hands continually. We boarded 
where we threshed, as was the custom, and 
usually fared pretty well. Most of the farmers’ 
wives would make things a little extra toothsome 
on “threshing day,” and we had noble appetites. 

We followed steadily where work called us, 
and late in the fall we were a long way !!0m 
home. Cold weather was coming on, and we 
had made up our minds that when we /iad 
finished the creek we were on we should s‘art 
for home, house our machinery, and get ready for 
school. Our pocketbooks were fat, for we had 
earned what seemed to us a lot of money, «4 
here came our adventure. 

Two or three days before we had planne: 
start for home a man from another creek ©a!!¢ 
to see us. We seemed to work by creeks. first 
it was “Mill Creek,” then “Trout Creek,” then 
the “Ouleout” and soon; and here was another. 


“T'll get 


to 
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The man, Jacobs he called himself, said there 
were a number of big jobs, two weeks’ work, he 
should think, near together and good pay, waiting 
for us. He owned a large farm himself, had a 
big job, and wished us to come very much. He 
seemed to be, and we afterward found that he 
was, a first-rate good fellow. 

But it was a long distance down one creek and 
up another, and we hesitated. Continuing to 
urge us, he said there was a cross-road, little 
frequented, but in fair condition, which he 
thought we could use safely and thus cut off 
nearly half the distance. He was certain that 
by means of this short cut we could make the 
trip in a good half-day, if we met with no 
accidents. 

Two weeks’ work among large jobs, close 
together, meant, in all probability, seventy-five or 
a hundred dollars each, so we agreed to go. 

He then described minutely the cross-road 
which we were to take. It was a long, lonesome 
road, entirely uninhabited, and with one excep- 
tion, not a house on it. The exception was an 
old ramshackle, forsaken farmhouse, “the Hanks 
place,” about midway of the distance, which 
had a most unsavory reputation. Advising us 
to get started as early as possible, and promising 
to be ready for us the next day but one, Mr. 
Jacobs departed. 7 

We finished our work in the forenoon of the 
day agreed upon, took dinner early, started, and 
found the cross-road easily. It was pretty rough, 
but we experienced no more difficulty in getting 
over it than he had predicted. There were a 
few steep pitches, but we had a “bunting-pole’”’ 
by means of which the engine helped the horses 
with the thresher by pushing. 

We were making fine time, when a nut loosened 
on the engine. Some of the gearing was slightly 
displaced, and we had to stop. It was not very 
serious, or would not have been ordinarily, for 
we could mend it all right, but it took us nearly 
two hours, and while we were at work at it we 
let the steam get low. 

When we were finally able to start, and had 
filled our tank at a small stream we crossed, the 
outlook for reaching our destination before night- 
fall was very dubious. 

To add to our discomfort, a storm was evidently 
brewing, and we knew it would be a cold one. 
The old Hanks place, as Jacobs had called it, 
must be near, and we made for it, reaching it 
just before dusk. 

It certainly was not an inviting-looking place— 
there were crumbling chimneys, broken windows 
and clattering clapboards. One of the old barns 
seemed to have a fair roof, however, and on 
examination we were pleased to find a respecta- 
ble stable in it. Some of the grass had evidently 
been cut, for on one side was a mow of very 
good-looking hay. We immediately took posses- 
sion, put the horses in the stalls, bedded them 
with some loose stuff we found on the floor, and 
fed them with hay pulled off the mow. They 
were all right; now for ourselves. 

A fine, cold rain was falling. We were already 
damp, and we wanted a fire. We took a look at 
the house, and then I think we both thought of 
the “yarns” Jacobs and others had told us about 
it—yarns about dark deeds of all kinds. Of 
course it was haunted! We didn’t take much 
stock in “haunts,” but it did look forbidding. 

At one end of the old house was a kind of 
linter, as a lean-to building was often called. It 
had probably been built later, for it was in a 
little better condition than the rest of the house. 
One end had been left almost entirely open—the 
end facing the south. It had been designed for 
a wood-shed, for on looking in, we saw a few 
armfuls of wood that had been left, loosely thrown 
up in one corner. 

At sight of this dry wood we had an inspira- 
tion. Why not back the engine in there? In 
an instant we were about it. 

I swung open the crazy old gate, and in a very 
few minutes the engine was in the old linter, as 
snug as you please. It was a close fit, but it 
went in. We brought in our spare horse-blankets, 
and with plenty of dry wood for our needs, we 
considered ourselves almost in clover. We con- 
gratulated ourselves also on having a snack with 
us. 5 
It rained steadily, but the old roof turned 
water fairly well. There were a few leaks, but 
not enough to trouble us much. Now and then 
came a gust of wind that made the old house 
rattle. The heat from the engine was most 
grateful, and we were soon warm and comfort- 
able, but it was a long time before we began to 
feel drowsy. The novelty of our position kept 
us awake, and doubtless the uncanny stories 
told about the old place did not serve to induce 
complete repose. 5 

We decided to keep up our fire all night, for it 
was comfortable and companionable. There was 
water for the engine, if needed, for there was a 
well nearly full in the building. We agreed 
to take turns attending the engine. Hal took 
the first watch, and I wrapped one of the big 
horse-blankets around me, propped myself up 
by one of the big wheels, and rested as well as I 
could, dozing a little at intervals, for perhaps a 
couple of hours. Then I took my turn at watch- 
ing while Hal tried to find repose. 

The storm had nearly ceased, but it was still 
very dark. I judged it. to be nearly midnight. 
I had replenished the fire, and was pondering on 
the situation, when suddenly I became aware of 
peculiar sounds outside. It certainly was not 
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the storm, for, as I have said, that had nearly | destination, without further incident, about the | dropped it. In searching the ceilar of the old 
ceased. I listened intently. Clearly I was not middle of the next forenoon, tired and hungry, | building, our friends also found, under a portion 
mistaken. I heard the sounds again and nearer, | and with a full appreciation of Mr. Jacobs’s | of the wooden floor, an excavation filled with a 


a kind of rumbling like wheels. 


T touched Hal’s shoulder gently. He was'| 


cordial welcome. 
Needless to say that our account of our 


quantity of stolen articles of all descriptions. 
I never knew what became of the thieves, but 


awake in an instant. We went softly to the old | adventure caused much excitement. Work was | even yet I seldom hear the storm beat upon the 
window nearest the road. Some vehicle was | given over for the day, and a party of men at | windows on a November night without thinking 
certainly approaching, for now we could hear | once proceeded to visit the old Hanks place. | of the one we passed in the old Hanks house, 
the tread of horses. We peered anxiously out, | The thieves had not returned to it, and their |and of the flight of the desperadoes before the 


trees. 

Suddenly a light flashed out, and the vehicle— | 
we could see now what it was, a long-bodied | 
democrat wagon—stopped in front of the old | 
house. ‘The horses were steaming and mud- 
bespattered. Evidently they had been driven 
far. 

Three men jumped out, while a fourth held | 
the reins. The lantern gave a rather uncertain 
light, but we could see that they were big, burly, 
bewhiskered fellows. 

“Take the stuff into the linter, Bill!’ growled 
the man who had been driving, as the other 
two began to unload divers boxes and bundles 
from the wagon. “It'll answer for to-night. 
To-morrer we’ll put it where we want it.” 

I pinched Hal’s shoulder. He gave my arm 
a squeeze. No words were necessary. In an) 
instant we understood the situation. The men | 
were outlaws and the old house their rendezvous, 
and they were now bringing a load of stolen | 
goods. 

I think we each thought of many alarming | 
things in the next minute or two. I know I did. 
If we allowed them to quietly find us in their | 


but could see nothing but the outlines of the | 
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stronghold, our chances of getting away with our 
plump pocketbooks—for we had a good share of 
our earnings with us—were slim. Perhaps our 
chance of getting away at all was little better. 
But to steal out and run away, leaving all 
our stuff, horses and machinery, to the tender 
mercies of these ruffians, was entirely out of the 
question. The men had their plunder unloaded, 
and were preparing to bring it in. 

“Hal,” said I, “the engine. They’ll think it’s 
the devil.” 

“That’s right, Dick,” he replied, instantly 
comprehending. 

“There must be steam enough. We'll try it.” 

Without a sound we found our places. I 
caught the steering-gear just as Hal let her go. 

I had intended to run straight out as we came 
in, but in the darkness missed my bearings a 
trifle, and caught a corner of the old shed. It 
was as so much straw to the powerful engine. 
There was a mighty crash of old boards just as 
Hal let go an infernal shriek with the whistle. 
The effect must have been tremendous, and 
enough in its weirdness and suddenness almost 
to paralyze men less ignorant than these, and less 
under the superstitious fears that were doubtless 
excited in them by the old Hanks place. 

I held her straight for the light, while Hal 
worked the whistle with the hand of an artist, 
letting out a concatenation of shrieks that waked 
the echoes for miles. We had often laughed over 
the hoarse, discordant notes of our whistle; 
to-night we thanked our stars for them. It must 
have been appalling to the men. 

Au instant before the old house had been as 
silent as the grave. Now, bursting through the 
side, a tremendous, shrieking shape came crashing 
straight at them. For an instant they stood 
half-stupefied. Then, with yells of terror, they 
turned, upsetting their light as they did so, and 
made for the wagon. In the darkness they 
missed the gate, and we heard them crash 
through and over the fence. An instant later 
they were whirling over the road as the horses, 
quite as much frightened as the men, dashed 
away in the darkness. 

Hal let off a blast or two more, and then 
stopped the engine. We were tolerably excited 
ourselves. We listened intently. The sound of 
the fleeing wagon grew steadily fainter, and was 
soon lost altogether. 

We grasped each other’s hands, probably as 
thankful a pair of boys as one shall ever see. 
Little fear had we of their return, for they were 
evidently a gang of back-country thieves, who 
had never seen nor possibly heard of a traction- 
engine before. 

Of course we made use of the first glimpse of 


plunder lay scattered about where they had 
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was welcomed when I first visited the | 


States was the home of William Cullen | 
Bryant, on Long Island, in New York harbor 
We were staying, my wife and children and I,— 
my children were very little children then,—at | 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel. We had not been many | 
days there when we received a visit from Mr. | 
Bryant, and an invitation to go to his country | 
place on Long Island and spend a few days | 
there. Of course we went. 

Mr. Bryant accompanied us in the steamer | 
from New York and pointed out every place of | 
interest on the way, among others the island off | 


T's first American household to which [| 


grand charge of the shrieking engine. 


AND 


im ic ry 


an English author of what seemed to be rising 
distinction then,—a man long since dead and I 
fear almost forgotten,—who had been staying a 
few days in Boston, and had not made himself 
known to anybody. 

“We should have been so glad to welcome 
him,”’ Emerson said. 

I explained that the author was a very modest 
man. 

“But he might have thought of us,’”’ Emerson 
replied, with a sweet smile, “‘and have sacrificed 
his own feelings for the pleasure it would give 
us.”’ 

Now the author in question had then quite 


which Fenimore Cooper’s Water Witch was | lately published his first book,—his first, and I 


lying when the story begins. Oh, the dear 
delights of that Water Witch! When I was 
a boy I loved it—and the sight of the island 
brought back my boyhood. 

Mr. Bryant was a delightful host and a 
charming companion. He was not a large and 
impressive man in figure, but he had a superb 
and Jupiter-like head. His reading was immense 


and varied. He had travelled much and remem- 


bered what he saw. He knew several languages, 
and could make an eloquent speech in French, 
Italian, German or Spanish. Before going to 
America I had the impression, got from English 
writers on America, that no American could ever 
learn to speak any language but his own. 

Bryant impressed me almost terribly by his 
knowledge of trees and plants. While we were 
driving together round and about his country 
home he often embarrassed me by asking whether 
this or that tree or plant flourished in England, 
and if so in what particular part of England. 
Well, I think I know an oak when I see it, but 
Iam not always quite sure. I know a poplar— 
everybody knows a poplar; I know a birch, and 
I know a palm, but there my knowledge ends. 


With Bryant I felt mightily ashamed of my | 


ignorance. 


But we talked of poetry a great deal, and of 


poets, and public men of all kinds, and artists 
of all kinds—and he was well acquainted with 
the great picture-galleries of Europe. Our 
friendship kept on up to the time of my second 
return to England, just before his death. 

Bryant once gave me a fine photograph of 
himself. It hangs still in my study, where I am 
writing this. I turn to look up at the noble 
forehead, the superb and patriarchal beard. I 
may say frankly that Bryant the man impressed 
me far more than Bryant the poet, although I 
was in sympathy with 


poor his last,—and although many of us in 


London thought highly of it, | had not expected 
| that it would be known to any one on the 
American side of the Atlantic. I have regretted 
that I did not write at once to the English author 
|} and tell him what Emerson thought of his book. 
| I told Emerson that I had letters of introduc- 
| tion to some distinguished men in Boston. He 
at once, with a bright smile, told me that the 
best way of meeting most of them was to be his 
guest at the next dinner of the Saturday Club. 
I wonder if the Saturday Club still exists? 

At the time of my first visit to Boston it was a 
flourishing institution. The members dined 
together at the Parker House every Saturday, 
during a certain season of the year, and I think 
each member was privileged to bring one guest, 
on certain Saturdays, at all events. 


A Distinguished Company. 


On the day when I was Emerson’s guest, 
Longfellow was there, and Holmes, James T. 
Fields, Whipple, and many more whose names 
were familiar to me and whom it was a delight 
to see and to hear and to talk with. Lowell, for 
some reason, was not there. I think the only 
visitor from London besides myself was Fechter, 
the once-famous actor, who had come out with 
the intention of settling in the States. I had 
many questions to ask of Emerson that night. 

I was greatly interested in hearing him talk 
about Walt Whitman, whom he had himself but 
lately introduced to the public of America and 
| even of England. “A strong man,” he said, 
after many other words of appreciation and of 
| eulogy, “but method is needed even for strength,’”’ 
| Then he reminded me of the wonderful method 
| in symmetry and muscle of the Farnese Hercules. 
A day or two later he 
took me round most of 














his poetry and had 
appreciated it since I 
was a small boy in an 
Irish seaport city. 

It was at a compara- 
tively late period of my 
first visit to America 
that I made the acquaint- 
ance of Boston. With 
my family I settled at 
the Parker House. The 
first visitor we had 
there was Emerson, the 
second was Longfellow. 
I had written to Emer- 
son’s house at Concord, 
enclosing my letter of 
introduction, and as he 
happened to be coming 
to town he at once 
called on me. When I 
received his card I felt 
a thrill of emotion which 








the public institutions 
of Boston, and in the 
Atheneum, I think it 
was, we came upon a 
cast of that same Her- 
cules. Then he recalled 
to me what he had 
been saying concerning 
strength and method. 
We talked about 
Wendell Phillips, whom 
I had already met in 
New York, and he 
expressed his regret that 
Phillips could not be 
prevailed upon to come 
to any of the dinners of 
the Saturday Club, for 
he was 80 strong a dev- 
otee of total abstinence 
that he was unwilling 
to be present at a dinner 








I could hardly describe. 
Emerson had always 
been an idol among the 


RALPH WALDO 


where wine was drunk. 
I began to express some- 
what emphatically my 


EMERSON, 


young men and women with whom I was | regret that a man so gifted and otherwise so 
associated from my most youthful days, and I | genial should have such rigid views. Emerson 
could hardly realize that in a moment or two} smiled his sweet smile again, and said, “Well, 
I was to stand in the graced presence of the man | well, I know how much Wendell Phillips likes 
himself. I need hardly say that Emerson soon pleasant and intellectual company, and so let us 





daylight to get under way. We reached our 


put me at my ease. 


Emerson’s Simple Manner. 


The first that impressed me about him was the 
total absence of anything like the manner of 
what I may call the professional philosopher. 
He talked away easily and pleasantly about 
places and booksand men. He had read English 
literature quite “‘up to date,’”’ as the distressing 
English phrase now puts it. He asked me about 


at least give him the credit of his hair-shirt.” 

I saw Emerson several times after that during 
my first and second visits to the States. He was 
singularly kind, and I may be allowed to say that 
at that time I had no claim whatever on him but 
| that established by some common friendships 
jand many common sympathies. I was totally 
unknown in literature and politics at the time, 
and believe I had not, at the time, written a book 
which bore my name. 

For the last time I met him in London, during 
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his last visit to England. His memory had sadly 
faded. He hardly remembered the names of 
even his closest friends. I think he had a recol- 
lection of my identity, but 1 am sure he did not 
remember my name. There was nothing sur- 
prising in that, but when I came to ask him 
about men whom I knew to have been his close 
and intimate friends in Boston, he smiled with 
a puzzled air and seemed to be unable to 
answer. 

There was a story then going the round of the 
papers about something he had said very striking 
and picturesque in praise of the genius of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. I had known Hawthorne 
slightly when he was American consul in Liver- 
pool, and I asked Emerson for confirmation of 
the story; but he seemed hardly able to gather 
together any of his recollections about Haw- 
thorne, hardly even quite to understand whom I 
was talking about. That was my last interview 
with the great man. 

I have since then seen his house in Concord. 
I made a pilgrimage to the place, after my 
fashion, and wandered round the roads and 
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visited the Walden of Thoreau. But Thoreau 
was only a shadow to me,—a man whose writings 
I had read and whom I had read of,—while 
Emerson was a strong and gracious reality. 

Thinking of Emerson and my own personal 
intercourse with him, slight and casual, indeed, 
but to me most impressive, I have wondered 
whether men of his elevation and his gifts really 
quite understand how much delight they pour 
into the life of a stranger by a friendly reception 
and a few kindly talks. I have still two or three 
letters of his, and I am not likely to lose them or 
to part with them. 

Expecting to find him stately, serene, solemn, 
perhaps even severe, I found him fresh, genial, 
buoyant in manner, utterly above all self- 
consciousness, disposed to enter with the fullest 
sympathy and the quickest interest into the 
feelings and the ideas of any one with whom he 
was conversing. 

I have met a good many famous men, but I 
do not know that any one among them impressed 
me more strongly and more sweetly than did 
Emerson. 
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A Story of Passamaquoddy Bay. 


T was a bright August morning in the year 
| 1780. Under the dark cliffs of Moose Island, 
the Eastport of to-day, lay a barge, almost 
hidden by the jutting rocks. She was a large 
boat, built for sixteen rowers, altogether dispro- 
portioned to the little crew of four that now 
occupied her weather-beaten thwarts—a man 
and three boys, whose combined strength could 
hardly propel her against the gentlest of Fundy 
tides. But her small mast, around which was 
lashed a huge discolored spritsail, showed that 
they did not rely upon their own strength. And 
the stealthy look of the little vessel, lurking in 
the shadow of the overhanging rock, the attitude 
of her little crew, crouching low behind her 
bulwarks, and still more, the muskets that lay 
beside them in readiness,—all these signs might 
well have made an observer suspicious of her 
peaceable intention. 

It was as well that she was not visible to the 
watchful glasses on board his majesty’s sloop- 
of-war Blenheim, which lay opposite, over a 
mile away, under the rocky headlands of Harbor 
de Lute. It was especially fortunate that none 
of his majesty’s officers could see the face of the 
man who, glass in hand, was scanning the river 
to the north. He was a man noticeable at the 
first glance for his resolute manner, and for the 
alertness and vigor of his bearing. His eyes 
were quick and bright under his heavy brows, 
and his close-shaven face showed the firm lines 
of the face of one accustomed to command. 

One needed but to glance at the three boys 
who crouched beside him—barefooted, in the 
rough homespun of the colonists—to see in their 
faces a resemblance that showed them, not only 
his sons, but sons worthy of him in energy and 
intelligence. 

Yet it was as well that he and his sons should 
remain unseen by the officers of the Blenheim, 
for his brilliant courage had made his face only 
too familiar to them, and had made his capture 
the one aim of their ambition. For this was no 
other than the noted Colonel Allan, the man 
who, almost by his unaided genius, had so far 
kept the country east of the: Penobscot out of 
the power of his majesty’s government. 

Jn spite of his military title, his command was 
of the most informal kind. By commission from 
the Provincial Congress, the Massachusetts 
Colony, and, later, from the United States, he 
commanded the post at Machias, and had, by his 
skilful management, kept the fickle Indians 
faithful to the side of the colonists. 

His history was romantic. The son of an 
English officer resident in Nova Scotia, he had 
been forced, on account of his sympathy with the 
Americans in their rebellion, to leave his home 
by night and flee in an open boat across the 
stormy Bay of Fundy to find shelter among his 
new friends, whose friendship had cost him so 
dear. And none could say that this shelter had 
not been well repaid, for in him they had found 
the leader that was needed, a leader whose 
devotion to the cause of freedom was but 
strengthened by his indignation at the injustice 
that he had suffered from the English. 

His wife, whom, in his perilous flight, he had 
had to leave to the mercy of his enemies, had 
found no merey. Her home burned to the 
ground, she was driven out, in midwinter, into 
the fields, and later suffered the most brutal 
insults in an English prison, while Allan’s sons 


imprisonment. No wonder, then, that the 
remembrance of this made John Allan bitter 
against the British, and no wonder that his sons, 
remembering their mother’s sufferings and their 
own, were ready to aid him in every undertaking 
against their enemy. 

These undertakings had been many. It was 
not only by rare tact and policy that Colonel 
Allan had held the Indians to the side of the 





colonists. ‘True, with these means he had done 
wonders. In spite of the bribes and promises of 
the British, he had kept the restless tribes of the 
frontier — Micmacs, Quoddies, and others — 
in at least a semblance of content. He had led 
them to see in him the spokesman of George 
Washington, the Great Father, who would some 
day repay them many fold for their services. 
But to hold them to belief and helpful friendship, 
more than words were needed. He must appeal 
for success to their admiration: 

He must always keep before them some 
evidence of activity, some picturesque achieve- 
ment. Sudden incursions into British lumber 
camps, bold attacks on isolated boats 
detached from British frigates, ven- 
turesome raids into the very heart of 
loyal provinces—such deeds won for 
him the respect of the Indians, for in 
them they saw displayed a craft and 
a courage that would have done even 
them credit. 

Indeed Colonel Allan was, in wood- 
craft, almost an Indian himself. He 
knew every stream, every portage, 
every inlet in that intricate Passa- 
mequoddy coast. He could paddlea 
canoe as skilfully as the best Micmac, 
could tramp the forest all day un- 
wearied, following a trail that would 
be invisible to untrained eyes, and 
could speak the language of every 
tribe along the shores of Fundy. It 
would be hard to imagine a man better 
fitted for the peculiar work that he 
was called on to undertake. Certainly 
no man could have accomplished 
more. Without money, with few 
weapons, with little help from the 
colonies, busied in their own defence, 
he had so far—merely by his promises 
and by the spell of his personal 
influence — kept the eastern Indians 
from joining forces with Great Britain. 

And just now, when the immediate 
influence of Burgoyne’s surrender was 
passing away, when the news from 
the southern battle-fields came slowly, 
he felt that it was time for him— 
if he would keep the Indians en- 
couraged—to strike another blow. No 
ordinary success would suffice. To 
impress the Indian nature there was 
needed some dramatic vividness, some startling 
novelty, some such clever feat of daring as 
those in which they themselves excelled. 

It was the opportunity for such a feat that 
now offered itself. Already, as he and the three 
boys peered forward cautiously around the point 
of rock that concealed them, they could see, 
emerging from behind the distant promontory at 
the northern head of the island, a clumsy raft of 
lumber, moving sluggishly with wind and tide, 
impelled by a great squaresail of dingy canvas. 
A dozen men lay sprawling about the deck, 
basking in the August sunlight, while another 
stood at the stern, steering with a long oar. A 
few empty boats dragged behind. On either 
side, in marked contrast to the disorderly crew, 
there rowed two barges of bluejackets and 
marines, evidently an escort to ward off such 
attacks as that which Colonel Allan was 


| apparently meditating. 
had reached their father only after years of | 


It was a raft of lumber for New York, where, 
indeed, it was much needed. It was to protect 
it that the sloop-of-war had been sent, convoying 
the little schooner that lay humbly beside her 
warlike companion, waiting for her load. It 
was not the first time that the English had tried 
to carry lumber from the Bay of Passamaquoddy. 
Previous attempts had taught them to respect 
Colonel Allan and neglect no precaution. 


Now, however, the men guarding the raft felt | 








thoroughly at ease. They had passed the 
narrower part of the river, and were now in 
sight of their own vessel. There remained 
nothing but to transfer the lumber to the 
schooner and bear away to New York. Cer- 
tainly there was no need to anticipate trouble 
from Allan here, in sight of the redoubtable 
banner of the English navy! 

Apparently the boys by Allan’s side were 
struck by some such thought, for they looked 
anxiously at their father. At last John, the 
eldest, ventured a question. 

“We shall have to give it up, sha’n’t we, 
father?” he asked, doubtingly. 

His father laughed. “Wait a little,’ he said. 
“‘Remember those fellows are at least as sure that 
there’s no danger as you are. And remember, 
too, that they’re anxious to get back to the 


brig and have a long talk with their friends. | 
Of course they may stay with the raft, but if | 


they do, I shall think that Johnny Bull is 
learning wisdom. No, boys, we won’t give up 
yet.” 

Indeed, even as he spoke, there was going on, 
between the raft and the boats, a conversation 
that boded well for his designs. 

“‘Good-by, Pierre,” the young officer in charge 
of the boats was saying. ““We can’t wait for your 
slow craft any longer. We’ve brought you so 
far, and the rest of the way we’ll let you shift for 
yourselves. Don’t let Allan catch you! You 
ought to be able to take care of yourselves for 
the next mile or two.” 

His companion, an older man, evidently, 
however, of lower rank, touched him timidly by 
the arm. 
“but don’t you think it would be a little safer to 
follow our orders out literally and s:ay with them 
till we reach the frigate? If anything should 
happen, you know, the commander gave especial 
instructions.” 

The young officer hesitated a moment, then 
laughed. 

“Don’t be fussy, Hawkins,” he said. 


|them a_ ball. 


“Excuse me, lieutenant,” he said, | 
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up a little farther to windward. It’s breezing 
up in the channel. Be quick about the loading, 
for we shall need the guns soon. She’s walking 
fast.’’ 

Walking she was, heeling far to starboard as 
she went, and leaving a hissing wake behind 
her, her big spritsail swelling out finely to the 
north wind that now swept in black gusts down 
the river. She was making almost straight for 
the raft, yet aiming a little above. Evidently 
Allan was planning to put it between her and 
the guns of the Blenheim. Far off, close under 
the side of the sloop-of-war, one could see the 
two boats, and could hear the hearty shout that 
welcomed the victors in the race. 

Allan smiled. ‘“They’ll be too tired to give us 
a hard chase,” he said. “But we’ll have no 
time to spare at best. Get ready, boys! John, 
have your match ready, and when I give the 
word, snatch the canvas off the swivel and give 
Try not to hit them,—they’re 

Frenchmen and half-breeds,—for some may be 
|on our side. I don’t think there’ll be any fight 
'in them. If one shot doesn’t do the work, give 
| them the pistols and muskets, and keep at them 
with the swivel till they run. We can’t stop to 
fight. The first shot will set the whole hornet’s 
nest after us.’ 

The boys prepared in silence, while the 
Liberty dashed on toward the raft. Already 
they could see the swarthy faces of the French 
| and Indian crew, who were now watching them 
| with idle interest. Then suddenly Allan raised 
his hand. “All ready, boys!”’ he shouted. “Let 
them have it!’ 

In an instant the lads had sprung to their feet, 
| the tarpaulin was stripped from the cannon, the 
priming flashed, and the whole boat shook with 
the recoil. 

As soon as the yellow smoke drifted from their 
bows, they saw that the raft had become the 
scene of the wildest excitement. The men on 
the deck had sprung to their feet, the man at the 








“One oar had dropped it, and all had run to where 


would think you believed the silly stories of the | their boats were secured. A few more bullets 


men, that Allan is in league with the devil. 
If he isn’t, you can see as well as I that there’s 
no possible danger from him. He’ll never dare 


| from the muskets, chipping the planks behind 
'them, added to their panic. Into their boats 
|they tumbled, crazy with fright, and went 


fight in the open, much less under the guns of | splashing and paddling off in ludicrous confusion 
his majesty’s man-of-war. 


responsibility. You can see that the men are 
wild to get back after their week up river! 

“See here, my boys,’ he went on in a louder 
tone, addressing the men, “‘here’s a shilling apiece 
to the crew of the boat that first reaches the 
Blenheim. Give way!’ 

Off they dashed, their oars tearing the green 
water, toward the distant vessel, whose bulwarks 
were already lined with the faces of their 
expectant companions. 

So great was their excitement in the race, so 
close was the interest with which those on the 
Blenheim watched their approach, that no one 
noticed the dull sail that had come dancing 
out from under the sombre cliffs of Moose Island. 
And had they noticed it, they would probably 
have paid it but little attention, for they would 
have seen only a fisherman’s boat, with one man 
at the helm and a heap of nets inthebow. They 
could not have seen— unless they were singularly 
sharp-eyed—the three boys whe lay close under 
the windward gunwale, watching their father’s 
face excitedly, nor could: they have detected, 
under that heap of soiled canvas, a little swivel 
which, once before at Machias, they had heard 
speak with no uncertain voice. 

“Lie low, boys,” Allan was saying. “Don’t 
let your heads show over the gunwale. John, 
help Mark and Will load the muskets, and be 
sure to see to the priming. And all of you crawl 





“‘INTO THEIR BOATS THEY TUMBLED, CRAZY WITH FRIGHT.” 


I'll take all the | toward the Blenheim, keeping, as Allan had 


probably foreseen, exactly in the line 
of fire, so that it would be impossible 
for the British to fire upon the raft 
without the risk of hitting them. 

“Take your hatchets!” shouted 
Allan. “Ready to board, boys! Don’t 
leave a lashing whole. Send every 
stick adrift. And don’t waste time, 
for they’re after us already !”” 

Indeed, a glance toward the Blen- 
heim had shown him that the two 
boats had already turned and were 
rapidly nearing. But even as he spoke 
the bow of the Liberty darted along- 
side of the abandoned raft, and the 
boys leaped out, hatchets in hand. It 
was but short work to sever the lash- 
ings, and almost before the spectators 
could have realized what was going 
on, the raft was drifting, in scattered 
planks, down the turbulent tide-rips 
of the St. Croix River, while the little 
Liberty, with a fair wind, was tearing 
off toward the shelter of the southern 
cliffs of Moose Island, the striped 
banner of the colonists flickering 
defiance from her dipping masthead. 

But they had been none too quick, 
for by this time the two boats from 
the Blenheim were drawing close in 
furious pursuit, dashing between the 
boats of frightened fugitives. For- 
tunately they, too, came directly in the 
line of fire, so that there was nothing 
to fear from the cannon of the man- 
of-war. 

“Trim her well, boys!” cried 
Colonel Allan. “It’s lucky the wind 
is strong, or you might get another 
chance to try Halifax prison fare. But they'll 
push us hard. The king’s men are not always 
quick-witted, but they can row like the very 
mischief.’ 

Certainly they seemed to be doing it. The 
oars struck the water in flashing cadence, and 
the spray leaped in cloudy puffs from the flying 
bows. No fear that the crew of the Blenheim 
would not do their best. The chance of capturing 
Allan—and they all recognized his handiwork— 
was not one lightly to be lost. They thought of 
the rewards offered, and each boat strove to be 
the first at the finish. Which would have the 
honor and the rewards certain to come to whoever 
should take the Yankee leader? 

It was hard to foresee the outcome of such a 
race. On one side were the ranks of sturdy 
seamen, plying every nerve to drive their boats 
through the hissing water; on the other the 
skilled skipper, making the utmost of a breeze 
that flecked the dark water with leaping 
whitecaps. The boys clung to the windwar‘l 
gunwale, while Allan, braced firmly, with iron 
muscles, held the veering bow true to the 
course. 

And yet, for all the wind, the pursuing boats 
were gaining. The Liberty, deeply ballaste‘| 
with rock, sailed heavily. Indeed, the prospe t 
of final escape seemed doubtful. To hold the" 
course could lead them only to the abru)' 
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many hard words uttered. Apparently Colonel 
Allan’s lesson in vigilance had not been appre- 
ciated. As for the men between decks, they 


southern shores of Moose Island, where the 
rocks rose abruptly above deep water. 

Yet it was to the southern extremity of this | 
Giff that Colonel Allan steered. Beyond it lay | 
open water, where there was a dim possibility | 
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never leave off chasing him till he kills him. 
Let’s go look.”’ 

The hunters walked down tothe shore. Far 
down the lake the staghound was following the 
lynx. He was close upon him, still keeping 


were more than ever confirmed in their belief 
that the American leader was in league with the 
powers of darkness. 





that he might tire out his pursuers if the wind— | 


him from the shore, and trying to seize him 





which already had begun to weaken — held | 


strong. Was this his purpose? Certainly it 
looked so, and the pursuing boats pressed on 
hopefully. 

Slowly but surely they gained. 
hundred yards separated pursuers from pursued. 


Already a marine had risen in the bow of the | 
Allan | 


foremost boat and sighted his musket. 
saw him. ; 

“Lie down, boys!’”’ he shouted. 

Down they dropped, just as a bullet snicked 
spitefully through the taut canvas. Another 
and another followed, one chipping a long 
splinter from the weather gunwale. Yet Colonel 
Allan sat upright, and still he held the boat 
straight toward the southern promontory of the 
island, a promontory whose keen edge jutted out 
knifelike into the bay, crested with fir and spruce. 

Against its foot the waves leaped viciously. 
Beyond one could catch a glimpse of windless 
water. For a sailboat, pursued by oars, to enter 
such a lee seemed the*height of madness. The 
boys looked anxiously at their father, whose set 
face gave no hint of his purpose. 

The cliff, loomed overhead. Already they 
heard from behind the exultant shout of their 


Leaning suddenly forward, he pushed the tiller 
hard to port and hauled the sheet home. The 


Only a few | 























T about the end of February, 1856, Silas 
Bendix and Ichabod Trundy were en- 
camped in the forest on the shore of 

Chesuncook Lake, far north in the State of 
Maine. They were making a regular business 
of supplying the neighboring lumber camps with 
moose beef and deer meat. On a point of land 
projecting into the lake stood their snug log 
camp, warmed by a stone fireplace, and large 
enough comfortably to house the two hunters and 
their dogs, ““Spot’’ and “*Tige.”’ 

Spot, owned by Trundy, was a powerful | 
English staghound, brave and gentle, with a| 
mellow cry as he ranged the woods that was | 
good to hear. Bendix’s Tige was a “yaller’’ | 
dog—a big, savage mongrel, with all the unpleas- 








| estimation, go with his tint of skin. 
| ‘Tige was bad-tempered with everybody, savage | 


make sure of the right number, owing to the 
quickness with which the animals moved about. 
“Ichabod ought to see ’em.’’ 

He stepped softly back into the camp, and 
bending down, shook his comrade’s shoulder. 
“Ik! Ichabod! Wake up!” he said. ‘There’s 
something | want to show you!” 

“What is it, Sile?” asked Trundy, rousing 
himself from the blankets. “Ugh, I thought 
I’d waked up outdoors!” he added, shivering in 
the draught of cold air that came in through the 
doorway. 

“Just get up and look!”’ said Bendix. “All 


the lucivees in the township are skylarking out | 


there on the ice.” 


Trundy got upon his feet and joined his com- | 
pursuers. But Colonel Allan showed no dismay. | ant traits of character that, in New England | rade at the door. ‘Well, that is a sight!’ he | 
| exclaimed ; then he instinctively turned toward 


his rifle leaning in a corner of the camp. “No 


boat, swerving sharply, turned the abrupt corner | toward strangers, and an oppressor of smaller | chance to hit ’em at that distance,” he said, 


of the cliff, and shot—under its own momentum— 
into the glassy water beyond, out of sight of the 
British boats. 

In an instant Colonel Allan was on his feet 
and sprang forward, snatching out the wooden 
plug that passed through the bottom of the boat. 
‘The water poured in in a flood. 

“Overboard with you, boys!’’ he shouted. 
“Swim for the shore. ‘We must make the woods 
before they see us. Don’t stop till you make the 
top of the hill. Jump!” 

Jump they did, and Allan, pausing only to 
make the sail fast, followed. ‘The boat was now 
close under the shore, and 
it was but the work ofa 
moment to splash to the 
beach and dash into the 
evergreen thickets beyond 
and up the steep hillside. 
There, burrowing deep 
into the dense under- 
brush, they peered out 
cautiously to see the 
fate of the abandoned 


Liberty. 
They had no need for 
anxiety. Heavily bal- 


lasted with rock and 
weighted besides with 
the heavy swivel, the 
little vessel had filled 
almost instantly, and had 
sunk like a stone into the 
deep water. Even the 
ripple that she made in 
sinking had vanished 
from the surface before the first boat 
of the pursuers rounded the point. 
The little cove lay as placid as if 
never disturbed by keel. The second boat came 
up and lay beside the first, while their crews, 
resting breathless and exhausted upon their oars, 
gazed about them in blank bewilderment. 

Some pointed to the woods, others at crevices 
in the cliffs, but neither seemed to offer a 
satisfactory solution. Some evidently advised 
landing, but caution prevented that. How could 
they tell that Allan had not lured them there on 
purpose—that those dark and silent woods were 
not filled with ambushed Indians? Besides, 


dogs. He had his merits as a farm dog, and 
was useful to his master in that iniquitous form 
of killing game known as crust-hunting, then in | 
vogue, in which deer and moose, wallowing | 
| helpless through deep snow, were followed to 
their death by hunters on snow-shoes and their 
dogs, whom the frozen crust would uphold. 

One afternoon the hunters returned to camp | 
in good spirits, having killed a moose, cut it up, 
reach of wolves and foxes. Having eaten supper | 
and made sure that enough wood was prepared | 








cold, they felt ready to turn 
in tosleep. But before rolling 
himself up in his blankets 
Bendix looked out at the door. 

| “Going to be a cold snap, I calculate,” he 
|remarked. “It'll stiffen the crust up so we can 
| tote that moose meat in easy to-morrow.” 

| “If it keeps on getting colder at this rate,” 
| said Trundy, “it’ll be a good day to stay right | 
| here in camp and tend fire. The meat’ll keep.” 

| ‘We can tell better about that when to-morrow 

comes,” said Bendix. “I’m thankful we're in 

| a warm camp to-night and not outdoors!’ 

| He closed the door and threw some split wood 


‘‘ THE DOG TURNED TAIL TO RUN.” 


“but I can give ’em a scare.”’ 

“Hold on a bit. I’ve gota better plan,” said 
Bendix, as a sudden thought made him chuckle. 
“We'll put the dogs at ’em. It’ll just be fun to 
see ’em scatter.’’ 

Pausing only long enough to draw their boots 
on and find their hats, the hunters roused the 
dogs, and each taking his animal by the collar, 
they led them down to the shore, showed them 


Tige!” and let them go. 
The dogs were half-way to the lynxes before 


going in several directions at first, but 
every one quickly turned his course 
toward the shore. 

Spot headed one of them off and nearly 
seized him; but the lynx, unable to get 
by him, turned and ran toward the mid- 
die of the lake, with the hound in close 
pursuit. 

Tige, with great confidence, tackled 
another lynx—a big one, which did not 
take much pains to avoid him. There 
was a jumble of gray and yellow bodies, 
a hissing, snarling, growling on the ice 
for a moment, and then the lynx went 
scooting like an erratic, gray meteor for 
the shore, with Tige close behind him. 

Regarding only the dog, the lynx sprang 
up the bank, passing between the two 
hunters as if he had not seen them. 
There was no large tree on the point in 
which to take refuge, the dog was 
pressing him close, and the camp with 
its open doorway lay directly in his path. 


heels, and instantly there came from the dark- 
ness within the noise of a snapping fight. 

“This is more fun than I’ve had in a year,’’ 
said Bendix, as, laughing, the two hunters ran 
to the camp. But before they could get there 
Tige had all the fighting he wanted, and was 
yelping. He evidently had some difficulty in 
getting clear of the lynx, but finding the doorway 
just as the hunters got to the threshold, the 
yellow dog shot out between the legs of his 
master, nearly upsetting him, and ran for the 
lake as hard as he could run. 

The lynx was in full possession of the camp, 
and the two hunters, who had forgotten the 


every time he came near; but at every attempt 
the lynx dodged him. ‘The two passed round a 
point out of sight. A quarter of a mile from 
the shore Tige was running to and fro on the 
| ice in an undecided way. 

The hunters double-shuffled with their feet 
|and thrashed their sides with their arms in the 
effort to keep warm. They approached the 
camp again. “It seems all quiet inside,” said 
Bendix. “Perhaps the critter’s gone away.”’ 

He approached the door and listened. All 
was still within. He shouted, “Shoo there! 
Git out of this!” but no sound came from 
| within. He peered into the camp. Two eyes 
of fire stared into his; there was a quick rustle, 
a warning growl rising to a snarl, and Bendix 
| retired from the doorway. 

The hunters went round to the back of the 
camp, thumped the sides and roof and shouted, 
| in hopes that the creature would go out of the 
| door; but he refused to take the hint. 

They went back to the shore. Shiveringly 
| they gazed down the lake at the point of land 
round which the hound had followed the lynx, 
but no sign of Spot was to be seen. 

“Likely’s not he’s got the critter treed. If he 
has, he'll stay by him all night and to-morrow,” 
said Trundy, gloomily. ‘“‘Ah-h-h, thank good- 
ness, here he comes!’ 

With his black shadow plainly to be seen on 
the snow-covered ice long before his white form 
came into view, the hound trotted round the 
point. It seemed a long time to the hunters 
before he arrived. When he did, his reddened 
| jaws and his silky skin torn in more than one 

place showed that he had overtaken the lynx and 
fought him. 

With the hound following, the two men walked 
back tothe camp. Tige, gaining courage in the 





and hung the pieces upon tree limbs out of the | the lynxes, said, “Sick ’em, Spot!” “Sick ’em, | presence of his hunting companion, followed, 


Near the 
Cold as he was, 


cringing and keeping well to the rear. 
| camp door the hunters paused. 


for the night, for the weather had turned very | these saw them. At once the lynxes scattered, Trundy had not the heart to send the hound 


| into another hard fight, so close on the heels of 
| one just ended. 

“Dang it, I'll go in myself and rout the critter 
| out!’ he said, resolutely, and with his pocket- 
knife began to shape a maple sapling into a club. 
; But Spot settled the question for himself. 
| Snufting inquisitively, he advanced to the door; 
| then, instantly, with a deep growl he dashed into 
| the camp. There was the noise of a sharp fight 
| within, a great snarling, spitting, screaming, a 
| tearing about and upsetting of camp furniture. 
| Then out of the camp, with the hound close 
| behind him, shot the lynx. 

| As chance would have it, the lynx, thinking 
only of getting away, was headed straight for 
| Tige. With a whine of fear, the dog turned tail 
to run, but he was not quick enough. The lynx, 
| finding the yellow dog in his way, landed, teeth 
| and claws foremost, on his back, knocked him 
over, and then continued his flight. 

But Tige’s cowardly carcass had served to stop 
| the brute’s headway long enough to enable Spot 
|to come up. There was a short tussle, and then 








| Into it the lynx disappeared, with ‘Tige at his | the good dog had the lynx by the back of the 


neck, with a grip it could not break. 
| settled the fight by a blow with a club. 
| ‘Taking no thought of Tige, who lay on the 
| ground, his four feet in the air as if he had given 
up all hopes of life, the hunters went into the 
| camp,-found a match, and starting a blaze with 
| birch bark in the fireplace, took account of 
| damages. About everything that was movable 
had been upset, and their couch of hemlock 

| boughs looked less like a bed than a brush-heap. 
Spot had plenty of bites and claw-marks about 

| the head and shoulders as tokens of his two 
| combats, but none of his hurts were serious. 
As for Tige, when at last Bendix went to the 


Trundy 


there was about the whole thing—this sudden | on the fire, which blazed up brightly. With its 
attack and abrupt disappearance—a mystery lights and shadows dancing on the walls and 
that made them uneasy. Allan’s exploits were | splint roof, the weary hunters lay down to sleep 
uncanny enough at the best, and the strangeness / on their bed of hemlock boughs, where the dogs 
of this last feat seemed to confirm the worst fears | already were curled up, dreaming, perhaps, of 
of the superstitious. Many an honest sailor felt | hunting. 

at ease only when he had left the black wall of | ‘“Y-a-o-u-w-w-ow-ow-w-w!” came a screech, 


cold in the excitement of the chase, began to | door to look for him, he was nowhere to be seen, 


that mysterious cove well behind him. 

Reluctantly the officers ordered the men to 
give way, and the boats pulled off, firing as they 
went one last spiteful shot that went splintering 
harmlessly through the tree-tops. Then, at last, 
the chilled adventurers could emerge into the 
sunlight and dry their clothes and wait for the 
reappearance of the Liberty. 

For the Liberty was not lost. She lay softly 
on the seaweed bottom in quiet water. They 
had only to wait till the tide went down,—the 
tides in Fundy fall over twenty feet,—and there 
she lay, high and dry. All the water had 
drained out by the hole through which it had run 


in, and Colonel Allan, who had carried the plug | 
in his pocket, had but to put it back, and there | 


she was, seaworthy as ever, ready for new 
exploits. 

: The main object of the adventure—the admira- 
tion of the Indians —was more than secured. 
Lurking along the wooded headlands, their 


scouts had seen the whole attack and flight, and | 
they bore back to their woodland brothers | 
enthusiastic praises of the daring and cunning of | 


the white chief. But in the ward-room of his 
majesty’s sloop-of-war Blenheim there were 


| startlingly loud and clear, from somewhere 
| outside the camp. ‘lhe dogs lifted their heads, 
| and Tige growled. 

| “That lucivee’s round early hollering for | 
meat!’’ muttered Bendix, half-asleep. 

| Once again sounded the screech. It was 
| answered by a similar cry from somewhere off | 


shiver. How could they, without weapons, get 
the savage brute out of their hut? 

Trundy threw a stick of fire-wood into the 
camp to rout out the lynx. The sound of a 
jump and rustling was the response he got to 
this attention. He picked up another stick, 
and advancing to the door, peered in. ‘T'wo 
fiery eyes confronted him, and aiming by these, 
he threw the stick. With an angry snar] the 


|lynx jumped straight toward him, and he 


tumbled backward over the wood-pile. Then 
the lynx showed himself for a moment at the 


and calls and whistles failed to bring him. 
Bendix went down on the shore, and from 
there saw, far out on the lake, a dark, bounding 
figure disappearing in the distance. Tige had 
revived only to desert the camp. 
| Warmed by a blazing fire and hot tea, the 
| hunters came to no harm from their exposure. 
| As a crumb of comfort for what they had under- 
| gone, they had two lynx skins, for the next 
|morning they found the lynx Spot had first 
| attacked, and which he bad killed before it could 
| reach the shore. They remained at the camp 


| in the forest, and then the cry of the first lynx | doorway, grinning diabolically as if to show his | hunting a fortnight longer, with no further 


| came from farther away, and all was stillness in 
| and about the camp. 
It was midnight when Bendix woke to find | 
| the fire low and the camp cold. He got up and 
| went to the door to replenish the fire from the 
| wood-pile just without the doorway. From a 
clear sky the stars shone brightly through the 
frosty air, and the full moon’s cold light irradi- 
ated the white level of the lake and the dark | 
forms of a group of animals on the ice. 
They appeared as large as good-sized dogs. 
With the motion and activity of cats they were 
having a great frolic, chasing one another about 
in surprising leaps and darts to left and right. | 
Bendix forgot his errand for wood as he watched | 
their performance. 
“Five, six, seven—that one coming makes | 
| eight lucivees,” he counted, at some pains to | 


long teeth, and withdrew to the darkness within. 


Trundy picked himself up and retired from | 


near the doorway. The two hunters looked at 
each other, trembling with cold. Their guns, 
knives and the axe were in the camp with the 
lynx. Somehow their midnight chase did not 
seem so funny as it had seemed in the beginning. 

“What are we going to do?” asked Bendix, 
his teeth chattering. ‘‘We’ve got to find some 
way to get that consarned critter out of the 
camp. We'll freeze in a little while out here.” 

“One of us might take a pole and go in and 
poke him out.” 

“S’pose you try it?” 

“Oh, no. I don’t care so much about getting 
inside as all that. Where’s Spot? He’ll tackle 
anything.” 

“Spot! 


He’s chasing that lucivee, and nial 


| misadventures. 

It was on their way home about the middle 
of March that the hunters got their first news 
of Tige. The morning after the fight with the 
lynxes he had visited a lumber camp forty miles 
to the southward, where the cook had fed him. 
In the afternoon he had disappeared. 

Bendix found him at home, where he had 
arrived two days after he had left the hunting 
camp, having travelled over a hundred miles in 
that time. He could never be induced to accom- 
pany his master again up to the great woods. 

“If I ever as much as said ‘lucivee’ in that 
dog’s hearing after that time,’’ Bendix used to 
say, in telling his adventure with the lynxes, 
| “he’d whine and go hide himself, and you’d see 
nothing more of him that day.” 

CLARENCE PULLEN. 
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Current Topics. 

The habit of smoking does not seem to 
effect Vesuvius as it does the small boy, by 
stunting his growth, for the old veteran has 
added one hundred and fifty feet to his stature 
within the past year. 


A common “practical joke” is to pulla 
chair away from a person who is about to sit 
down. ‘Practical murder” is the more accurate 
phrase, for death or lifelong spinal disease may 
follow the cruel act. 


The world’s production of gold last 
year amounted in value to nearly $295,000,000. 
That is an enormous sum, yet it is a mere trifle 
in comparison with the value of other products 
far less glittering. The output of the wheat- 
fields makes that of the gold-mines seem poor 
indeed. 


In a recent interview Thomas A. 
Edison said: “Chemistry undoubtedly proves 
the existence of a Supreme Intelligence. Noone 
ean study that science and see the wonderful 
way in which certain elements combine with the 
nicety of the most delicate machine ever devised 
and not come to the inevitable conclusion that 
there is a big engineer who is running this 
universe.” 


Sixteen uncashed checks, amounting 
to one thousand eight hundred dollars, have just 
been presented to the Toledo public library. The 
sum represents the salary for two years of a 
member of the city election board, who has 
refused to make personal capital out of his 
civie services. The act is an unexpected but 
delightful brake in the downward tendency of 
municipal spoliation. ___ 


The waste of atmosphere is the subject 
of an article by George J. Varney in the Chau- 
lauquan. It is to be hoped, he says, that all 
unnecessary pollution of the atmosphere and 
consumption of its life-giving principle will soon 
be avoided ; and that the forests, which conserve 
our water-power and restore oxygen to the 
atmosphere, will receive that careful protection 
and nurture which their importance demands. 

“Automobile” is indeed a mongrel 
word, half Greek, half Latin, but having come 
into general use, it has gained nine points of the 
law, and may be looked upon as a fixture in 
the language. It is included in the “Century 
Dictionary,” which gives examples of its use 
in “‘Greer’s Dictionary of Electricity’? and the 
Scientific American. The disposition to 
shorten it to “‘auto’”’ is nearly as vulgar as the 
degradation of bicycle to “bike.” 

Rosa Bonheur said: “I have no patience 
with women who demand the right to think. If 
I had got up a convention to discuss what might 
be the result of my painting The Horse Fair, 
do you suppose my own sex would have decided 
in my favor? No. I went ahead and did my 
thinking and then executed the work without 
asking to be ‘recognized,’ and when the work 
was done the picture was sold to a man for a 
fortune, and the sex of the artist was not asked.” 

A Frenchman once classified Ameri- 
cans in Europe as “millionaires, snobs and 
tourists. The millionaires spent their money 
freely, and sometimes sacrificed their daughters 
for titles. ‘The snobs were ashamed of their 
own country and eager to be known as the 
companions of princes, dukes and earls. The 
tourists were a mob of sightseers, out of whom 
money was to be made at every turn.” A 
satirical grouping, based upon sufficient truth to 
somewhat disturb national pride! 

Vast quantities of poor and cheap 
commodities are constantly put upon the 
market. Yet there is a growing demand for the 
best products in every line of industry. This is 
a sign of economic wisdom as well as of improv- 
ing taste. In buying food, furniture, clothing, 
tools or machinery, the purchase-money is but 
one item of cost. To say nothing of repairs, 
waste, inferior service and annoyance, your 
whole equipment often suffers from the unsuit- 
ableness of one of its factors, just as one sore 
finger impairs the usefulness of a hand. It is a 
good rule to “get the best” that you can afford 
to pay for. Nothing is too good for a man, if 
he can get it honestly. 

One day a generation ago a curious 
vehicle rolled into a Wisconsin town. Its wheels 
were solid pieces of wood sawed from a round 
log, its axles small unhewed trees, upon which 
rested a planed log bearing a box of clothing and 
a yellow-haired, bright-eyed boy, driving an 
indescribable horse. The boy was a Scandina- 
vian emigrant whose parents lived in neighboring 
woods, and he had come to the town with a few 
dollars and much determination to get an educa- 
tion. This was the beginning of the career of 





THE YOUTH’S 


Knute Nelson, the chief of one of the political 
parties of Minnesota and one of its United States 
senators. It may be doubted if a single youth 
who starts to school this fall will do so with 
fewer material advantages than this son of 
Scandinavia. How many will climb as high? 

A great American merchant once treated 
most generously an English customer whom 
morally and legally he might have seriously 
embarrassed in his business. When the Eng- 
lishman thanked him, the American replied: 
“My dear sir, I do not mean that this shall be 
the last transaction between us.” It is in such 
a neighborly spirit that the United States and 
Canada should treat in the settlement of the 
Alaskan boundary. The people of either 
country do not want this to be a final transaction 
between them. 
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SEi F-RELIANCE. 


They, believe me, who await 
No gifts from chance, have conquer’d fate. 
Matthew Arnold. 


——_s+0e——————_ 


Monarchy and Republic. 


NGLAND stands for the best form of 
FE monarchical government known in the 
world. Queen Victoria respects the 
rights of Parliament and of the people and isa 
law-abiding sovereign. She is the head of a 
united royal family, which is free from the 
reproach of jealousy and scandal. There are no 
palace intrigues; there are no plots against 
constitutional government ; crown, Commons and 
people are bound together by mutual respect and 
service. 

In no other monarchical country is there so 
little political restlessness as in Great Britain, or 
so warm an attachment of masses and classes 
for the royal family. The English people are 
contented with their form of government and are 
loyal to the crown. Their liberties are secure, 
and they have through the Commons their own 
share, and a large one, in ruling a world-wide 
empire. 

In like manner the’ United States stands for 
the best form of republican government that can 
be found in the world. It is government by the 
people and for the people, and is not overshad- 
owed by military power, as in France and 
Mexico, nor tainted by gross corruption. and 
political intrigue, as in the South American 
republies. 

In no other republic is there the same respect 
for law as in the United States. In no other 
republic is there an equal sense of security and 
permanency in national institutions. Revolu- 
tions are constantly o¢curring in South America, 
but in the United States there are no conspiracies 
against public law. In France a complete 
change in the system of government is dreaded 
yet expected by the people. In the United States 
the belief is universal that the republic is the only 
possible form of government. 

England and America have succeeded in doing 
the best work in the world, each with its own 
political methods. The Anglo-Saxon race has 
the distinction of conducting the most enlightened 
monarchy and the most secure and prosperous 
republic. 

Each country in its own way has developed 
the functions of self-government, and taken a 
large share in the work of civilization. This is 
the real Anglo-American alliance in the interest 
of progress. Each produces the best results 
with its own system, and sets an example for the 
kingdoms and republics of the earth. 


42> 


The Real Boer. 


EITHER Paul Kruger and his political 
N followers, nor the dwellers in, the cities 
and towns of the Transvaal should be 
considered typical representatives of the Boers 
as viewed by a writer in the New York Sun, 
who evidently has a personal knowledge of the 
people he describes. The true Boer despises 
cities and towns. He is, essentially, a farmer 
and a hunter. While brusque and suspicious in 
manner toward strangers, his confidence once 
gained, he is hospitality itself. 

He works leisurely. He does not yearn for 
wealth, is satisfied with to-day, and trusts the 
future to God. He is religious, with the stern 
spiritual fervor of the Covenanter. He reads 
little save the Bible, and this he thinks is 
sacredly obligatory. As the day closes, he 
assembles his family in prayer and praise, and 
ere daylight is fairly gone, the household is 
asleep. 

He has no amusements, and no diversions 
except in hunting. On Majuba Day—the anni- 
versary of the battle in which the English were 
whipped—he, with friends and neighbors, meets 
in celebration. There is no noise, drunkenness 
or disorder. It is simply an occasion for quiet, 
triumphant thanksgiving and a little patriotic 
oratory. 

At stated periods he repairs with his family to 
the nearest church in observance of Nachtmal,— 
equivalent to the Scottish “Communion Day,”— 
and camping out among the assembled brethren 
and sisters of the faith, they enjoy for several 
days a happy season of religious and social inter- 
course. His love of country is intense, and 
splendid marksman that he is, she finds in him 








COMPANION. 


a competent and ready defender. At the call to 
arms, every male capable of bearing them takes 
rifle and horse and hurries to the rendezvous of 
his district. Their pastors meet with them and 
with prayers and psalms the farmer soldiers 
march to battle in defence of native land. Such 
is the real Boer, and such he might continue to 
be, if what he considers the accursed gold had 
never been discovered in his country. 


IMPERFECTION. 


In bonnie faults conspicuous grow; 
The smallest speck is seen on snow. 
John Gay. 


————s0-e——___ 


Fad-Words and Phrases. 


HERE is a fashion in language, as there is 
T in dress and in customs. One year “only 
eads ride bicycles,’ and the next year 
society sanctions the use of the wheel by members 
of the four hundred. Croquet goes out and tennis 
comes in, to be succeeded in popular favor in its 
turn by golf. 

So it is with our written and printed speech. 
A chance use of a word or the coining of a happy 
phrase is followed by the adoption and constant 
iteration of the favorite expression until the 
monotony of it grows wearisome. Unlike a 
fashion in dress, the new phrases are not dis- 
carded. We get accustomed to them and use 
them still, and we use also the newer forms of 
speech to express other ideas. 

No one nowadays speaks of a tendency; it is 
always a “trend.” Ten years ago “‘trend’’ was 
a fad-word ; now it has quite superseded the use 
of the older and more accurate word. 

There were “combines” and “deals’’ before 
those words were invented, and there was no 
difficulty about expressing the ideas without 
them. 

We may call this era the Reign of the Intensive 
Adverb. A plain, simple, unattended verb is 
becoming unusual. Does any man complain? 
He is sure to “complain bitterly.”” He is also 
“bitterly disappointed,” although his feeling of 
disappointment may be momentary. No one in 
this age fails without failing “utterly.”’ These 
adverbs are additions to the old stock of 
awfullies, fearfullies, totallies, completelies and 
the like, which came in with the last generation. 

When all the superlatives are used up, where 
will the word-makers go to find forms of expres- 
sion when strong and comprehensive words are 
required ? 


—<ee—____ 


A Dearth of Planets. 


URING the coming autumn, in the month 
of November especially, the astronomical 
amateurs who take particular delight in 

the study of the planets will encounter a very 
unusual and unsatisfactory state of affairs. 
With the exception of Neptune and some of the 
asteroids, none of which amount to anything as 
telescopic objects, not a single planet will be 
available for observation. 

Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn 
will all be far south, and so near the sun that in 
the middle of the month all will be hidden in the 
morning or evening twilight, except that Saturn 
may then possibly be seen for a few minutes 
after sunset, low down in the southwest. But 
the sky will be practically planetless all night; 
nor will the case be much better for a month or 
two before and after. 

Such a crowding of the planets around the 
sun is very rare. It would require a tedious 
calculation to determine just when it happened 
last, and when it will occur again. Probably it 
does not occur more than once in a century, 
if indeed so often. 

It may be worth while, in view of certain 
semi-superstitious ideas which are current, to 
add that this one-sided massing of the planets is 
of no special importance or significance. It will 
produce no effect upon the earth perceptible by 
any ordinary observation, nor exert upon human 
affairs the slightest influence, either harmful or 
beneficial. 
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‘‘ Bright, Dull and Average.’’ 


ROFESSOR ASHCRAFT, of Chattanooga 
P University, following out a suggestion of 

the National Bureau of Education, has 
been conducting some investigations concerning 
the differences in the nature and capacities of 
children. His conclusions, although not final, 
may throw new light on the pathway of social 
improvement, and lead to modifications in our 
theory and practice of education. 

Everybody knows that children are not all 
alike; but the causes and significance of their 
unlikeness need to be more carefully studied. 
By the help of more than ninety teachers, 
Professor Ashcraft has secured reports that 
cover forty-six hundred school children, classified 
according to age, sex, parentage and domestic 
conditions. 

The method of examination includes physical 
measurements, tests of strength and’ nervous 
susceptibility, with estimates of mental capacity 
and activity. On a general scale they are classed 
as bright, dull and average. 

Of thirteen hundred and sixty-seven white 
pupils twenty-nine per cent. are found bright, 
nine per cent. dull, and sixty-two per cent. 
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average. Only two hundred and seventy-eight 
colored children had been examined. Of these 
sixty-seven per cent. were dull. As a rule the 
children of educated and well-to-do parents were 
brighter than those of the ignorant, indigent and 
hard-worked. 

The number of bright girls was much larger 
than that of bright boys. The girls outrank the 
boys in all studies except mathematics. 

It appears that sensitiveness to pain is keenest 
from the age of twelve to fifteen, and that bright 
children are most sensitive. This is determined 
by pressure on “the threshold of pain’ at the 
right and left temples. Also that two-fifths of 
the children born, die before they reach the age 
of seven, and another fifth between twelve and 
eighteen. 

These statistics and such as these make a 
strong appeal to all who love their country or 
their kind. “The least of these little ones” 
should be as dear to the republic as to the heart 
of a mother. We must steadily press toward 
the removal of all conditions which impose 
needless disabilities upon minds or bodies, so 
that the whole population may be put on the 
up-grade. 

————o »—_—_—_\_—_ 


Labor Welcomes Them. 


REPRESENTATIVE of the Chicago 
A Retail Merchants’ Association in a meet- 
ing of workingmen at Chicago Commons 
| appealed to them for aid in the “battle with the 
| forces of concentrated greed.”” At the close of 
| his appeal an old man arose, and in a simple, 
earnest manner said to the speaker: ‘We bear 
you no malice, Mr. Merchant, but now it is your 
turn. Thirty years ago the concentration of 
capital in machinery began to crowd down men 
of my class, and we appealed to you for sympathy 
and help. You plainly told us that it was the 
law of the survival of the fittest which had 
overtaken us. You were right. You small 
retail dealers and manufacturers realize now 
how right you were. The trusts and the 
monopolies have pushed you out of pusiness, 
and you find you must consort with labor against 
the combinations of capital. You call the trusts 
‘concentrated greed.’ No doubt you are right. 
We won’t dispute the fact that they are open to 
at least that inference, and to prove our good-will 
and sympathy I move the following resolution in 
your behalf: 
“Whereas, Misery loves company, therefore, 
“Resolved, That we welcome the retail mer- 


| chant and small manufacturer to the ranks of the 


unemployed.” 
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What Others Thought. 


EWIS CARROLL, author of “ Alice in 
L Wonderland,” told with keen relish of a 
rebuff given him by a little girl who knew 

him only as a learned mathematician. 

“Have you ever read ‘Through the Looking- 
Glass?’” he asked her, expecting an outburst of 
delight. 

“Oh dear, yes!” she replied. “It is even more 
stupid than ‘Alice in Wonderland!’ Don’t you 
think so?” 

Wordsworth could not conceal his chagrin when 
he heard that his neighbors, the farmers, described 
him as “a daft, idle body, who went moaning about 
the hills and had not wit enough to raise a field of 
oats.” 

The following anecdote of Henry Clay was told 
by one of his personal friends: 

While making the journey to Washington on 
the National Road, just after bis nomination as 
eandidate for the Presidency, he was travelling 
one stormy night, wrapped up in a huge cloak, 
on the back seat of the stage-coach, when two 
passengers entered. They were Kentuckians, 
like himself. He fell asleep, and when he awoke 
found them discussing his chances in the coming 
campaign. 

“What did Harry Clay go into politics for?” said 
one. “He had a good bit of land; he had a keen 
eye for stock. If he had stuck to stock-raising 
he’d have been worth his fifty thousand. But 
now he doesn’t own a dollar.” 

“And,” the great Kentuckian used to add, “the 
worst of it was, every word of it was true!” 

It was characteristic of the man that at the 
next stopping-place he hurried away and took 
another coach, lest his critics should recognize 
him and be mortified at their unintentional 
rudeness. 

———-<- 


Simplicity. 


SUCCESSFUL city physician said, lately: 1 

A went, when I was a student, to a course of 

lectures on natural science. The first was 

given by Professor Dart, a teacher of small repute 

in a preparatory school. He began in a pompous, 
sententious tone. 

“The primal laws of natural science are so 
recondite as to challenge the comprehension 0! 
the loftiest intellect.” This was followed by the 
statement of these laws in technical language, 
majestic and ponderous. 

He may have known what he meant, said tl 
physician, but I am sure none of his hearers 
knew. We listened, perplexed and anxious for 
while, and then gave it up, and sat careless anc 
indifferent. 

The next lecturer at the college was a man Wl)” 
at that time ranked as one of the most learne:! 
scientists in America. The pupils were appr 
hensive. “If we could not understand the litt! 
man,” they said, “what is the use of listeninz | 
the great one?’ 

However, the hall was filled, more from cur! 
osity to see the famous naturalist than from al\) 
hope of benefit. When the hour arrived, a fatherl) 
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looking German stepped forward, and nodding 
kindly, said: 

“Young men, allow me to make a personal 
allusion. My father was a hatter, who lived on 
Third Street. His second wife was my step- 
mother, but kind and wise in her treatment of 
me. When I was a mere boy, I loved to study 
beetles and plants and birds. ‘Let him do it,’ she 
said. ‘It is good for him.’ When I was grown 
she said, ‘That is his work. He must keep to it!’ 
So it is owing to her that I have learned a little 
about these living things. I am now going to try 
to tell you something of the little that I know.” 

These simple words brought us in a moment 
into a hearty fellowship with the kind old man. 
The truths he taught us were told with the same 
homely directness, in striking contrast with the 
ambitious pbrasing and obscure technology of 
the preceding lecturer. I never have forgotten 
them. 





_— 
or 


A GENERAL’S “ BLUFF.” 


Bravery in a military officer is a commonplace 
virtue, since no man is fit to be an officer unless 
he possesses it. But presence of mind in great 
danger is a rarer quality, and the officer who 
possesses it needs only opportunity to bring him 
distinction. 

General de Gallifet, the French minister of 
war, and the most eminent living French general, 
possesses presence of mind in a high degree. 
During the War of the Commune, Gallifet once 
found himself, at the Bergeries bridge, Paris, sur- 
rounded on three sides by the insurgent national 
guard. He was accompanied by a lieutenant 
only, Bernard d’Harcourt by name. Escape was 
impossible. Three thousand national guards had 
their guns aimed at the two officers. 

“We shall never get out of this alive!” said the 
lieutenant. ; 

“Well,” said Gallifet, “perhaps not, but I think 
we shall. Follow me!” 

Gallifet proceeded to ride at a slow trot directly 
toward the insurgents. Presently the Communist 
commander, a man ina white beard, evidently not 
a soldier by occupation, stepped out and called: 

“What do you want?” 

Then Gallifet proceeded to make a speech ina 
somewhat grandiloquent manner. He pretended 
that he had come from President Thiers. 

“Frenchmen,” he said, “listen! Shall it be 
peace or war between Paris and Versailles? 


Shall we not have peace? Lay down your arms | 


and all will be well. If you persist, it is war to 
the death! Frenchmen, choose!” 

A great clamor rose among the insurgents. 
Communist commander spoke up. 

“Go back to President Thiers,” he shouted, 
“and tell him it is war!” 

“I go!” said Gallifet. He wanted nothing 
better, as his “mission” was a pure accident, and 
he was as good as a prisoner. He and the 
lieutenant rode away. The lieutenant’s horse 
struck into a gallop. 

“Hold on!” called Gallifet. “Don’t let them 
think we are in a hurry—they’ll know what’s up!” 

So the two officers walked their horses out of 
range of the insurgent rifles, and rejoined their 
command. Two months later the gray-bearded 
Communist commander fell into the hands of 
Gallifet, who gave him his liberty in agreeable 
remembrance of the incident. 


The 
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THE GRANDMOTHER’S BIRTHDAY. 


It is charged by some foreigners who visit this 
country that Americans are less deferential to the 
aged than are the people of other countries. It is 
certain that we might learn something from the 
simple peasants of the Tyrol in regard to giving 
to the aged the loving and dutiful homage to 
which their declining years entitle them. An 
exchange gives the following from a private 
letter: 

“The morning of our arrival we were awakened 
by the sound of a violin and flutes under the 
window, and hurrying down, we found the little 
house adorned as for a feast—garlands over the 
door and wreathing the high chair which was set 
in state. 

“The table was already covered with gifts, 
brought by the young people whose music we 
had heard. The whole neighborhood were kins- 
folk, and these gifts came from uncles and cousins 
in every far-off degree. They were very simple, 
for the donors are poor—knitted gloves, a shawl, 
a basket of flowers, jars of fruit, loaves of bread; 
but upon all some little message of love was 
pinned. 

“Ts there a bride in the house?’ I asked of my 
landlord. 

“*4Ach, nein!’ he said. ‘We do not make such 
a pother about our young people. It is our 
grandmother’s birthday.’ 

“The grandmother, in her spectacles, white 
apron and high velvet cap, was a heroine all day, 
sitting in state to receive visits, and dealing out 
slices from a sweet loaf to all who came. I could 
not but remember certain grandmothers at home, 
just as much loved as she, probably, but whose 
dull, sad lives were never brightened by any such 
pleasure as this, and I thought that we could 
learn much from these poor mountaineers.” 


————~<oe——____ 


LINCOLN’S KINDNFSS. 


A letter which has lately turned up among the 
papers of the War Department, an account of 
which is given in the Chicago Tribune; shows 
that the present is not the first war in which 
individuals have importuned the department and 
the President for the discharge of soldiers in 
whom they were interested. It also shows that 
the many stories told of the tender-heartedness 
of President Lincoln have probably not been 
exaggerated. 

The writer of the letter was a young woman in 
a Western state, who begged for the return to her 
of her Sweetheart, a soldier in the Union army. 
She told how at the beginning of the war she was 
engaged to be married; how her lover had gone 





| condescension. 
An inmate of a New York tenement house 
recently said to a woman whose life has been 
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to the front, promising soon to return and make 
her his bride, for he did not think the war would 
last long. But a year had gone by. Her lover 
was now lying wounded in a hospital. If he did 
not return to her, she was sure that she would die 
of a broken heart. 

This is practically all of the letter; but across 
the back of it is written, in the handwriting of the 
President, these words: 

“Let him go to her.—A. Lincoln.” 

Whether he went with a furlough or a discharge 
the records do not show, but undoubtedly the 
President’s order was obeyed. 


FAME. 


A distinguished poet has recently said that in 
order to endure, poetry must become familiar in 
the mouths of the multitude. The praise of the 
highly educated few, alone cannot save it from | 
oblivion. There are few English-speaking poets | 
who have laid a broader and deeper foundation for 
fame among the people than our own Longfellow. 


I have seldom, says Col. T. W. Higginson in 
“Old Cambridge,” felt so keenly the real worth of | 
poor fame as when, one summer day, in passing | 

raigie House, I found a young man of somewhat | 
rustic appearance and sunburned look eagerly | 
questioning two other youths as.to the w. ere- | 
abouts of the “spreading chestnut-tree” mentioned | 
in ‘The Village Blacksmith.” __ : | 

yy, to their relief, { explained to him that 
the tree in question was never at that point, and 
had now vanished altogether, but offered to show 
him where it once was, and where the blacksmith 
shop of Dexter Pratt had stood. Walking down 
the street with him, I won his confidence by | 
telling him that I was one of the Cambridge-bred | 











boys who had “looked in at the open door ;” that | 
the blacksmith’s wife, Rowena Pratt, had been 
my nurse, and that I had, in later life, heard her 
daughter sing. 

He told me in return that he was a young 
Irishman, arrived in this country but the day 
before; that the first poetry he had ever quite 


learned by heart at school was “The Village 
Blacksmith,” and that he had resolved that his 
first act on reaching Boston should be to visit the 
chestnut-tree. “This,” I said to myself, ‘is fame.” 


FRENCHMEN’S LOGIC. 


To illustrate the assumption that a Frenchman | 
reasons very differently from an Anglo-Saxon, the 
following story of an incident in the streets of 
Paris is told by a contributor to the New York 
Tribune: | 


I was riding one day in the Bois de Boulogne 
when there was a tremendous disturbance just 
ahead of my carriage, and I saw two thoroughly 
angry tourists standing in the street, rubbing their 
heads and denouncing somebody in language 
which presently proved them to be Americans. 
Two empty cabs were standing near, the drivers 
of which were —- objurgations at each other. 

My driver stopped to take his part in the 
excitement. I succeeded in getting him to go on 
after a while, but not until he had found out what 
it was all about. I asked him what the trouble was. 

os see, monsieur,” he said, “Gaspard | 
ran in ierre’s cab and scraped some of the | 
paint from the wheel. Pierre was angry and | 
swore at Gaspard, whereupon Gaspard said: 

“ ‘Tf you don’t keep still, I will hit your customer 
on the head with my whip!’ 

“Pierre answered: 

“Tf you hit my customer, I'll hit your cus- 
tomer!’ 

“Then Gaspard hit Pierre’s customer a sha 
rap on the head, and Pierre resented the insult 
by hitting Gaspard’s customer as hard a blow as 
he could!” 

And it did not strike the assembled Frenchmen 
that this was anything else than a fair retaliation. 








THE ALTERNATIVE. 


The responsibility of taking human life under 
any circumstances is tremendous. Justifiable as 
it may be to kill in self-defence, we cannot but 
admire the wonderful self-control of an Armenian 
who preferred to die rather than live with blood 
upon his hands. 


It was“during the horrible massacres in Armenia. 
A native, says the Rev. George H. Hepworth, was 
employed in one of the railroad stations. He 
was standing on the platform when the mob 
approached. A Turk, who knew the man to be a 
faithful servant, handed him a pistol, —_ : 

“It is an outrage. Take this and defend your- 
self. It is good for six of the rascals.” 

The Armenian took the weapon, hesitated for a 
moment, then handed it back with a groan. 

“T can’t do it,” he said. ‘I had rather die than | 
commit murder.” 

In less than ten minutes he was a bruised and 
foe ge corpse, and the fiends had started on the 
track of another victim. 


GRATEFUL. 


Gratitude has been defined as “a lively sense of 
favors to come.” Like most cynical utterances 
upon life and conduct, the measure of truth it 
holds is not so absolute as to make it a standard 
for universal application. Here is a case in point. 


When the Klondike fever was rifest, a New 
Yorker, out of work, penniless and despondent, 
touched the sympathies of a generous friend who 
gave him an outfit and sufficient money to reach 
the gold-fields. The New Yorker prospered, and 
returned home recently to find his benefactor 
dead, and his widow and children impoverished. 

At once and without solicitation he not only 
returned his friend’s gift and the cost of the outfit, 
but bought and presented to the widow a small 
house ; and here, Ppy with her children, she has 
taken up the trade o a relieved from 
anxieties for the future. Gratitude 


is not yet an 
extinct virtue. 


“TALKED DOWN TO.” 


To one who wishes to help the unfortunate, a 
knowledge of human nature is as necessary as 
the good-will. Well-meaning but tactless persons 
often underrate the intelligence of those whom 
they seek to help, and allow their intercourse to 
be marred by an atmosphere of patronage and 


to good deeds: “I never had a chance to 

learn much, but I don’t like to be treated as if I 

hadn’t any understanding. I know good 

from poor, and I’d rather hear wor 

educated, even if I don’t exactly know what they 

9 a to be talked down to as if I was a 
aby. 





The School of Agriculture and 
Horticulture in Harvard University | 
teaches young men to become successful | 


FARMERS, GARDENERS, FLORISTS, FORESTERS, LAND- 
SCAPE ARCHITECTS AND TEACHERS AND INVES- 
TIGATORS IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE. 


AN 


For_explanato: Circular address Corresponding 
Secretary of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 











vou STAMMER 


Write at once for our new 200-page | 
book, The Origin and Treatment of Stam- 


mering. The largest and most instruc- | 
tive book of its kind ever published. 
Sent free to any address for 6 cents in 
stamps to cover postage. Ask also for 
a free sample copy of The Phono- 
Meter, a monthly paper exclusively 
for persons who stammer. Address 


Geo. Andrew Lewis. 


The Lewis School for Stammerers, 
42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 





MANY MEN OF MARK 


still follow the trend of the training received at River- 
view my. Their ambition was awakened by the 
masterful methods at Riverview; self-reliance was 
created by the military discipline at Riverview; the 
vigor of manhood was assured by physical training at 
Riverview. 64 years’ experience in the direction and 
development of boyhood has raised the methods of 
Riverview to the highest educational standard. Pre- 
ares for any college or military school. Overlooks the 
fudson River. J. B. Bisbee, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 








All honor to the 
older heads 


Beautiful Dorothy Oliver 


who read was raised exclusively on 
The Youth’s Mellin’s Food f Katies 
Companion. ellin’s Food from herfirs 


a [g feeding. Mellin’s Food 

The same reasons which result | prepared with milk is a, 

in a choice of such a paper for complete food for an in- 
fant and by simply vary- 


your homes should dictate such 
an organ as is built by the Esteys. ing the proportions in its 
preparation, it can be 


w+ 
Three generations of Esteys have 
made, are making, and we trust adapted to children of all 
ages. No cooking is re-| 
quired. If you wish it, 


will continue to make 
Estey Organs. 

we will send you a sample 
of Mellin’s Food free. 


- 
The Estey Cata- 
logue will con- 
vince the 
music-loving. 
Sd 


Estey Organ Company, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


MELLIN'S FOOD COMPANY, 
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WE SELL MORE 
proper you are ill at ease. If you wear the STEVENS’ 
Garments you have that self-assurance that rightfully 


INE 
Cloaks Surts 
belongs to a well-dressed woman. This, and our prices, 


OUGH THE MAILS — 
is the secret of our enormous sales. 
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is preoccupied with the knowl- 


—THAN ANY OTHER 
THREE HOUSES COMBINED 


Time was when fogy mer- 
“~ chants waxed 
prosperous from easily earned profits on 
orly made and poorly bought Cloaks, 
ut we have revolutionized the Cloak 
trade of America. While thev sat by the 
roadside howling “‘hard times” and slum- 
bered and slept in their moss-grown 
niches, we have made progress unparal- 
leled in the annals of American mer- 
chandising, and have captured the Cloak 
trade of America. 

This phenomenal growth has not 
been accidental; it is simply the 
inevitable result of sending each cus- 
tomer the finest that could be produced 
at a price that astonished her entire 
community. 


Genuine Stevens’ Jackets 
made from extra fine materials, 
Jackets that are superior to all others in 


style, fit, finish and workmanship, at 
$3.75 and up. 


Tailor-Made Suits, 
of which the style alone is worth more 
than the price, beautifully made from 
fine materials, at ®10.00 and up. 


; ; to Cloak and Suit buying for 
It 1S the accepted guide thousands of the most artisti- 
cally dressed women in every city, county and village in the United 
States. DON’T FAIL to secure a copy of the first edition, as it contains 
the offer of $2000 in prizes for sending us names of people interested in 
our Cloaks, Suits and Furs — a postal will bring it by return mail. Address at once 
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They say that life’s a battle, lad, I 
think you'll find it true ; 
The same old conflict rages, tho’ the weapons 
may be new; 
But in every kind of warfare that is waged beneath 
the sun, 
The contest is decided by the man behind the gun. 


There are many hidden dangers that a soldier 


never sees— 
Blind batteries to blast you, and sharpshooters in 


the trees; 

And whether you will falter, or the foe will have 
to run, 

Will depend upon the mettle of the man behind 
the gun. 


There will come supremest moments in the battle 
for the right, 

When the deck is cleared for action, and the foe 
is just in sight; 

Then, oh then, you must be ready; for Manilas 
are not won 

When a sluggard or a coward is the man behind 


the gun. 

What tho’ the foe grows boastful, and counts up 
his array 

Of armies and of battle-ships to filh you with 
dismay— 


Keep up your target practice—vict’ry’s certain as 
the sun! 
For it’s not the heavy cannon—it’s the man behind 


the gun! ALICE ROLuLIT Cor. 


=<or 


The Bullet Stopped There. 


TORIES of pocket Bibles that 
have saved life in battleare 
no novelty; but their 
commonness does not 
cheapen them, if they 
are true, and if their 
moral is not overdone. 

Inarecent Epworth 
League meeting a re- 
turned soldier told his 
experience with his 
pocket Testament. It was 
handed to him on the cars 
while on his way to the South 
with his regiment. He had taken a “‘treat’’ at 
the last station, and to use his own expression, 
was “feeling gay.”’ 

“All right,” he said, laughingly, to the donor 
of the book, “I'll carry it. It'll be good to stop 
a bullet.” 

Some weeks afterward came the fighting at 
Santiago, and on the day of the famous charge 
of the Rough Riders the young soldier was hit, 
and left lying among the wounded. He regained 
consciousness while under the surgeon’s hands, 
and heard him say, “That was a close call.” 
A Mauser bullet in his breast had been 
extracted. It had barely reached his heart, and 
stopped. 

“What is it, doctor?” he whispered, but the 
busy surgeon had hurried on to his next patient. 
General Wheeler’s daughter was there, minister- 
ing to the bleeding men, and he beckoned to her 
and asked her to tell him about his wound. 
She brought his pocket Testament, which he had 
carried in his blouse, and showed him a hole 
through it, made by the deadly lead, and told 
him how narrow his escape had been. Piercing 
the book in an oblique direction, the missile had 
found exactly resistance enough to arrest it at 
the danger line. 

For the first time the reckless soldier took an 
interest in the gift he had accepted with a jest. 
He remembered with a strange throb the tlippant 
remark he had made on the train. He kept the 
Testament near him, and in the tedious hours of 
his convalescence he often turned the leaves and 
noted the texts which had been crossed by the 
bullet. 

There was one verse that he could not get 
beyond. The shot had eut through the middle 
of it, and left its sear there like an index. 

“God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him might not perish, but have everlasting life.’’ 

Many times a day he read the verse over, and 
thought about it. His life must have been worth 







saving, he said to himself, else he would have | 


been underground with his buried comrades. 


But everlasting life! Something forever beyond | 


and above fatal wounds! ‘That meant more 
than the “accident” that saved one man. God 
has declared everlasting life to men, by Jesus 
Christ, His Son. The soldier became the pupil 
of his book. ‘To believe is to accept. To accept 
is to be obedient. ‘To obey is to make Christ the 
example and His teachings the rule of life. It 
was no delusion when his heart told him that he 
was willing to accept this formula and to “live 
by it.’’ 

The story is not a remarkable one—in material 
or initial incident. Any other book than the 
New Testament would have diverted the shaft 
of death as easily; but its blow might not have 
pointed him to a word that brought a changed 
motive in life with it. Out of this distinction 
blossoms the lesson, and a natural circumstance 
takes an eternal character. Whether the means 
were casual or divine the effect must be left to 
testify. ‘he man who went to the war a scoffer 
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came back changed in moral purpose. He had 
become a Christian, because he had become a 
follower of the Christ. 


* 
> 





Johnson and Grant. 


T will be remembered that President Johnson, 

| during his term of office, made a roundabout 

speaking tour from Chicago to Washington. 

He was accompanied by General Grant, Admiral 

Farragut, Secretaries Seward, Welles and 

Randall, and General Custer. It was his purpose 

to prove to the people that he was right and 

Congress wrong, but the Chicago Jnter-Ocean, in 

deseribing an incident of the tour, shows how 
difficult he found that undertaking. 


At one point a crowd of fifty thousand people 
had gathered, mainly to see Grant, Farragut and 
Seward. There was tremendous enthusiasm, and 
the President was elated. But when he rose 
speak the crowd hissed and hooted, and shouted 
for Grant. The people were turning the tables on 
the President by using Grant and Farragut to 
humiliate and punish him. Johnson unders 
their purpose, and was as furious as he was hel 
less. In every interval of quiet he attempted to 
speak, but his words were lost in the thunder of 
the shouts for Grant. 

It was a painful spectacle, and ty ey was 
embarrassed. The crowd would not listen to the 
chairman or to any other local celebrity. General 
Custer, then at the height of his popularity, 
stepped forward, in his dramatic, imperious way, 
believing that he could quiet the tumult. The 
crowd was friendly, but it would not listen to him, 
and the dashing cavalryman took his seat, with 
the remark that he would like to clear the ground 
with a brigade of cavalry. 

The President, after looking down on_the 
smiling, contemptuous faces below, turned to 
Grant, who had retired to the rear of the platform, 
and said, ens | 

“General, you will have to speak tothem.” _ 
General Grant said, in a decided tone, “I will 
not.” 
Then the President said more graciously, 
“Won’t you show yourself, general?” 

Grant stepped forward, and after a round of 
cheers the people became perfectly quiet. Wait- 
ing an instant, Grant raised his hand, made a 
gesture toward Johnson, and said: 

“The President of the United States.” 

The words were few and —, but they spoke 
volumes. Grant’s face was full of indignation 
and reproach, and crowd, accepting his 
rebuke, listened to the President for an hour. 


o> 
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Business Peers. 


HE horror which the British aristocracy 
= once entertained for trade has been, as 

everybody knows, very much abated in 
recent years. Not only have the nobility learned 
to tolerate trade and tradesmen, but more than 
a few of them have entered the field of business 
themselves; while others, of more recent title, 
| owe their honors to business achievements. So 
many English titles have historic, literary or 
picturesque associations, in American as well as 
British ears, that the best of republicans may 
find interest in an enumeration of a few of the 
more notable of these titled tradesmen. 


Among those whose titles were bestowed as a 
reward for busi achiev ts are the repre- 
sentatives of the two great banking houses of 
Baring and Rothschild— Lord Rothschild and 
Lord Revelstoke. Lord Wolverton and Lord 
Farquhar are also in the banking business. 

The breweries of England have produced several 

ers; or, as the Tories were wont to aay, several 

ve risen “from beerage to peerage,” including 
Lord Burton of the great house of Bass, and Lords 
Ardilaun and Iveagh of that of Guinness. The 
Marquis of Bute is the proprietor of the only 
English vineyard, and after many failures, is 
beginning to reap a profit from his wines. 
rd Ranfurly was at one time a fruit gardener. 
Viscount Sudley conducts a ge gre | jam 
business, and makes a specialty of whole-fruit 
serves. Lord Harrington has opened a London 
ower and fruit shop, and makes apples and 
hothouse fruits his specialty. Lord De LaWarr, 
after having been a managing pearl-fisher, has 
become a successful hotel proprietor. Lord 
Londonde is engaged in the retail coal busi- 
ness. Lord Ashton is a carpet manufacturer, 
Lord Masham a plush maker, and Lord Glenesk 
#@ newspaper proprietor. 

Beside all se, there are two at least of the 
peeresses of England who may be included in a 
category of business people. Viscountess Ham- 
bleden was created by the queen a peeress in her 
own right on the death of her husband, the famous 
tg ap ana parliamentary leader, W. H. 
Smith, in whose business and politics both she 
had borne her full share; and she will transmit 
her title to her son, who will thus become another 
very important peer of business. 

To conclude the list, one of the most famous 
beauties and leaders of London society has opened 
a little shop in the metropolis for the sale of the 
needlework produced in a school for needle- 
women which she has established, and which is 
rapidly becoming a_ self-supporting institution, 
with a prospect of ultimate profits under her able 
management. 

Like most of the nobles engaged in business 
whose titles figure frank A jam-pots or coa 
signs, as the case —_ be, this fine lady is proud 
| of her occupation; and any traveller passing along 
| Bond Street, if he chances to glance up over the 
| door of Number 58, will find himself confronted 
by a neat and rather large sign, conspicuously 
rocees him that it is kept by the Countess of 
| Warwick. 
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The Vigilant Sentry. 


R. Henry Kirke, formerly an official in 
M British Guiana, high in tbe colonial 
service, relates an adventure, the comedy 
of which might at any moment have turned to 
tragedy. It was at a time of serious disturbances 
in the colony. Rioting had occurred near one of 
the larger cities, and every precaution had been 
taken against a fresh outbreak. Mr. Kirke had 
issued a password and a countersign, and the 
| sentries received strict orders to shoot any one 
who attempted to pass without giving the word. 


That night, says Mr. Kirke, I had been dining 
out of town, and was returning cheerfully to m 

uarters about eleven o’clock, when I was sud- 

enly confronted by a black sentry, who brought 
his rifle down to the order, and cried out: 

“Who go dere?” 

I was somewhat startled, for I had forgotten 
the sentries, and what was of much more impor- 
tance, I had forgotten the password. I knew 
that the sentries-were picked men, generally 
Africans, who had served in some West Indian 
regiment, and who were noted for their strict 
obedience to orders. So I knew that if this sentry 








had been ordered to shoot any one attempting to 
pass without  Biving the word, he would do so. 

I attempted to temporize. 

“Look here, my man,” I said, “you know me.” 

“What de word?” shouted the sentry, rattling 
his arm. That was just what I wanted to know. 

heard the man cock his rifle, and knew he 
would let drive in another minute; so I made an 
undignified strategic movement to the rear, so as 
to place the inspector’s house, which stood near, 
between me and the enemy. 

Satisfied by this manceuvre that I was a danger- 
ous character, the sentry began to stalk me round 
the building, with his gun ready for action. 

The instant I got round the corner of the 
inspector’s house, I bolted up the back steps and 
broke in upon the astonished inspector just as he 
was getting into bed. 

I explained my dilemma, and he gave me the 
password. Then, approaching the window, I 
peeped out very cautiously toward my friend, 
who was prowling round the house to have a my 
shot at me. I shouted the word to him, and later 
when I went out with the inspector, I ex lained 
the circumstances of the case, gave him five 
shillings, and told him he was a first-rate sentry. 
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When the pearly skies of morning flush with dawning 
rose once more, 

And waves of golden glory break along the sunrise 
shore, 

And o’er the arch of heaven white wings of vapor 


t, 
There’s rapture and there’s freedom when the fishing- 
boats go out. 


The wind is blowing freshly up from far-off ocean 
caves. 

And sending sparkling kisses o’er the brows of virgin 
waves, 

While routed dawn-mists shiver and fast and far they 


flee, 
Pierced by the shafts of sunrise and the glitter of the 
sea. 


Behind us fair, light-smitten hills in new-born splendor 
e, 
Before us the wide ocean sweeps to meet the morning 


SKy, 

Our hearts are full of seething life and care has fled 
afar, = 

As sweeps the white-winged fishing-fleet across the 
harbor bar. 


The sea is calling to us in a joyous voice and free— 

There’s keenest rapture on its breast, and boundless 
liberty! 

Each man is master of his craft, its gleaming sails 
outblown, 

And far behind him on the shore a home he calls his 
own. 


Salt is the breath of ocean slopes and fresher blows 
the breeze, 

And swifter still each bounding keel cuts thro’ the 
crowding seas. 

Athwart our masts the shadows of the dipping sea- 





gulls float, 
And all the water-world’s alive when the fishing-boats 
go out. 
Distressing. 


standing beside a street mail-box for nearly 

two hours waiting for the carrier to come 
and take the mail out of the box. When the 
carrier finally appeared, the young man said: 

“See here, I dropped a letter into that box that 
I’ve got to have back again.” 

“Can't have it,’’ replied the postman, as he 
unlocked the box. 

“T can’t have it? Why, man, I’ve got to have 
it! I wouldn’t have that letter’ go to the person 
it’s addressed to for a million dollars!” 

“Can’t help that, mister. It’s against the law 
to return a letter after it has been dropped into a 
mail-box. It’s government property hen until 
it’s given over to the person it is addressed to.” 

The look of distress on the young man’s face 
—me as he said copeaer'y 

“Oh, come now, that’s all nonsense in a case 
like this. I wrote that letter. I can tell you to 
whom it is addressed, and you can compare the 
handwriting with mine if you want to. and me 
back that letter and you may select a dozen of the 
best cigars in the cigar store across the street.” 

“Do you know that you are trying to bribe a 

‘overnment official? wouldn’t give you the 
etter for a whole cigar store.” ° 

“But, my good fellow, I’ve got to have that 
letter. It’s one [—there it is! That one in the 
large, square, créam-tinted envelope. It’s this 
one, and —”’ 

“Hands off, young man, or [’ll call a policeman 
and have you arrested for trying to rob the mails. 
If the postmaster at the general office wants to 
give you that letter he can doit. J sha’n’t!” 

“But, say now—wait a minute, please wait! I'll 
tell you poe what’s in that letter, and if you’ve 
a spark of feeling you'll give ittome. That letter 
contains a proposal of marriage, and ten minutes 
after I’d mailed it I got an invitation to the young 
lady’s weamne! Think of it! Those are the 
blood-curdling facts in the case! Now be merciful 
enough to let me have that letter.” 

“Very sorry, but I can’t do it,” said the post- 
man, witha grin. “But come along with me and 
state yout ease to the postmaster, and maybe 
he’ll think it none of the government’s business 
and give you the letter.” 

The dejected suitor followed the postman down 
the street, while the anxious look on his face 
deepened into one of actual misery. 


A N anxious-looking young man had been 





———— 


Leaving Money About. 


EVENTY-SIX thousand dollars lying in an 
S open field for two days, and nobody stopping 
to pick it up! This is what happened a 
short time ago in Kansas. The state school 
fund commissioners had arranged to purchase 
that amount of Reno County bonds. The bonds 
were sent to be approved, but on the appointed 
day they were not returned. The Kansas City 
Times tells the rest of the story. 


Superintendent Nelson received a telegram 
from the Reno county commissioners, askin 
why the bonds had not been sent. Nelson replie 
that they had been. The Reno county people 
wired back that = had never been received 
and that they had no trace of them. Nelson called 
on the express office for an explanation. The 
express people searched their books, and said 
that a package answering that description had left 
the Topeka office for Hutchinson on Saturday. 

The matter began to look serious, and the 
express company investigated its records to 
ascertain what messenger was on that train. A 
—— was sent to him, asking if he knew 
anything of a certain package bound for Hutchin- 


son from Topeka. 

He replied that he didn’t know for sure, but that 
a little package blew out of the express-car door 
as he was bound west on Saturday, and might 
have been the one wanted. He further told the 
company to ascertain the value of the package, 
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and be would P*%, for it out of his salary. The 
company wire ack, “Seventy-six thousand 
pen and the express messenger’s hair stood 
on end. 

The first thing he did was to get a “lay-off” and 
take the first train for the station nearest the 
place where he remembered the package disap- 
pearing. He went out to the exact spot, and after 

unting for some time found the missing package 
in the weeds by the side of the track, exactly 
where it had blown. r 

He had had the car door open on account of the 
heat, and a Kansas zephyr had come along and 
whisked the gone out of the open door. The 
messenger did not think it worth stopping the 
— for, but he will never make such a mistake 
again. 





An Abandoned Chase. 


OXES may be troublesome enemies to the 
F farmer and his hen-roost, but who can help 
having sympathy for the one, thief though 
she probably was, of which the following 
story is told? The hounds found her and drove 
her from a ledge of rocks, high and almost 
inaccessible, but near enough to the farms 
beneath to be convenient for her nightly excur- 
sions. 


The dogs were close at hand when she bounded 
out and darted through the bushes, distancing he: 
pursuers and promis ng. them no easy run if they 
were to capture her. Slowly, however, the pack 
gained upon her, for the exertion had been too 
violent to be nom up. The hunters knew, from 
the increased ic ling of the pack, that they were 
gaining upon the fox. 

At this moment a gentleman who rode foremost 
in the chase saw the fox pause, look round, and 
then bound away with fresh vigor and greatly 
increased speed. 

Curiosity to know the meaning of what he had 
seen caused him to ride up to the spot where the 
fox had ——- He found there a very young 
eub, which the affectionate mother had carried 
for at least two miles in her teeth, hard-pressed 
as she was by the dogs. She did not abandon it 
till the very last extremity. 

The hunters had no means of restoring the cub, 
for the mother was already far away, but they 
did the best thing they could. The whipper-in 
was immediately told call off the dogs, and 
leave cub and mother in peace. 


—_—_ ~ee—__ 


Polly at the Telephone. 


HE peculiar charm of parrots is that when 

they do mischief it is generally amusing 

mischief, something that yields a good 
story. Probably the druggist who figures in a 
Chicago News anecdote is even prouder of his 
pet than he was before the pet alienated a cus- 
tomer. 


The parrot is —y and green, alert to hear, and 

yxrompt to prove that he remembers. His cage 
angs near the telephone, with the result that 
Polly has become quite proficient in “telephone 
talk,” and furnishes much amusement to cus- 
tomers who have time to stop and listen. 

The other day a stylishly dressed young woman 
came rustling into the store and asked permission 
to use the phone. The druggist pointed to the 
rear of the store, and she started in that direction. 
The store was rather dark, and when she heard 
some one apparently talking into the receiver, she 
seated herself to wait. 

“Hello, central—hello, hello—yes, give me four- 
double-eight express. Yes, hello; who is that? 
Oh, yes; what? yes; hello, i say; no, I didn’t get 
that; is that so; well, good-by; ring off; hello, 
central; hello, hello; give me —” and so on, and 
so on, through several repetitions. 

Then the young woman rose and advanced with 
a stately air to the clerk, and asked if he thought 
“that person’ intended to use the telephone all 


day. . 

“Why, that’s only the parrot. He —” 

But the front door had slammed before he could 
finish his sentence. 
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A Letter of Advice. 


SON of Erin appeared at the money-order 

A window of a post-office, and said that he 

wanted to “sind some money to ould 
Oireland.” 


“Fill out this blank,” said the clerk, banding 
the seas, one of the blanks used on such 
occasions. 

“An’ phwat is that?” asked Jerry. 

“It’s a blank that every applicant for a money- 
order must fill out—a kind of letter of advice 
regarding the money-order.” 

““An’ phwat has a letther of advice got to do 
wid me sindin’ tin dollars to me ould mother?” 

“A letter of advice to the postmaster where 
the money is to paid must always go with a 
money-order.”’ 

Jerry went away from the window, grumbling 
and mystified. ; 

After half an hour of painful effort at a high 
desk provided for the public at one end of the 
room, Jerry returned to the window and handed 
in this “letter of advice’ to the postmaster at 
Ballycarney: - 

“Dear Moike: Oi’m tould Oi must give yez a bit 
av advice before you'll be able to pay me ould 
mother the two unds Oi’m sindin’ along with 
this. So, Moike, Oi would advise yez to come to 
Ameriky an’ get a job at kaping post-office, for 
it’s illigant post-offices they has here, an’ Oi’ve no 
doubt the pay is tin toimes what it is wid you. 
So now be sure an’ pay ne ould mother the two 
pounds, for Oi’ve done as the law says, and sint 
yez a letther of advice.” 


——_——__~<¢-e—_____ 


Encouraging the Witness. 


TT bullying lawyer is unhappily still to be 
met with, and his confusion is always tle 
signal for rejoicing among the spectators. 
A distinguished Colonial judge recalls how lic 
once tried a case in the supreme court of one vo! 
the British possessions. 


The learned barrister who appeared for the 
defendant had an unfortunate habit of bullying 
his own witnesses. If they did not answer hi 
precisely as he wished, he would attack them 
with, ‘‘“My dear man, do attend to me,” or Wi!), 
“Tf you can’t speak up like a man, I must abando! 
your case.” 

In this instance the defendant, whose name Wis 
Jonas, was rather obscure in his answers. Couns! 
questioned him more agers 8 but or Jones 
only grew more confused. At length the barrist«! 
became exasperated and shouted: 

“My good man Jonas, do come out of that 
whale’s belly of yours and answer my questions 
properly.” | 

This was too much for the judge, who could not 
restrain his amusement, while the witness was 5° 
aie that he refused to answer, and the ca~' 
was lost. 
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The Artist. 
Miss Dorothy Dot, with her pencil and slate, 
Climbed on grandpapa’s knee, as he sat by the 
grate, 
Saying, “I’ve drawn a picture, as well as I can, 
Of the Japanese screen and Aunt Charity Ann.” 
Grandpapa took the slate. “Here’s the screen, I 
declare, 
With the dragon so fierce he quite gives me a 
seare. 


“But I can’t see Aunt Charity.” 


and double swings, and swings to hold four 
persons, and some had awnings over them to 
keep off the sun. The ground was covered with 
tan-bark except around the edge, where there 
was a border of grass, and the board fence on 
the street had been replaced by an iron one 
with a gate, above which was this sign: “The 
Automatic Swing Co.” 

While the children were gazing at this sur- 
prising sight, Mr. Green came walking down 
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in grandpa’s well-filled wood-shed, with his late 
armful of wood scattered about him like a 
“spill” of gigantic jackstraws! 

Slowly he picked himself up, and carefully 
gathered the straggling sticks, making “’most a 
cord,” it seemed to Willie. 

One, two, three stairs had been mounted, when 
again—thump, thump, thud! went his wood, 
flying in more directions than before. 

“Well, well, well!’ *“T'was grandpa’s jolly 











Nuts to Crack, 


1. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


The boy named « « « « « took the stand, 
A rope, Or * « « « «, in his hand. 


Our « # * » * » neighbor, so they say, 
A*** ** * built, to feed his hay. 
They # * # « *« us well who write good prose, 
Or writing « « « « « that smoothly goes, 
Through * « * « * abloom in lovely May, 
The **#***, aweary, took his 
way. 





“Certainly not, 
For she’s ’hind of the screen!” 
cries Miss Dorothy Dot. 
HARRIOT BREWER STERLING. 


* 
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Mr. Green’s Garden. 


Next to the small red cottage 
where Archie and Nellie King 
lived there was a large vacant lot 
with a high fence around it, The 
only yard the Kings had was a 
narrow strip back of the house, 
and as they had once lived in the 
country, this seemed very small to 
the children, and they used to 
peep through the cracks in the 
fence and wish they could get over 
there among the weeds to play. 

Archie was nine years old, but 
a hurt received when he was a 
baby had made him lame, and 
Nellie, who was two years younger, 
was almost as tall. Their father 
was dead, and Archie was very 
anxious to help his mother, who 
had to work hard to support them ; 
but there did not seem to be any- 
thing for such a little boy to do 
except to be useful at home, and 
he tried to be that. 

On the other side of the vacant 
lot there was a shop that had been 
unoccupied for a long time. One 
morning, when the children passed 
on their way to school, the door 
was wide open, and a tall, rosy- 
faced man stood there superintend- 
ing the carrying in of a quantity 
of lumber. He nodded pleasantly 
to them in a way that said quite 
plainly, ‘‘I like little people. I 
was young once myself.” 

It was not long before they 
found out that his name was 
Green, and that he had rented the 
shop for some sort of carpenter- 
ing work. 

One day, when they were at 
play in the back yard, thechildren 
discovered some men cutting down 
weeds on the vacant lot. 

“What do you suppose they are 
going to do?” asked Nellie. , 

“Build a house, I guess,” said 
Archie. 

The prospect of this was exciting, 
and with the aid of some barrels 
and boxes they contrived to get up 
high enough to see over the fence. 
And there was Mr. Green busily 

















Wee Isabel is such a pet 


At school among the rest ! 


“The baby,” Lou and Charlie say 


Who love her quite the best. 


They show her how to string her beads, 


And weave her paper mat. 


They laugh at all her cunning ways, 


And kiss her fingers fat. 





At noon they lift her from her chair, 


And help her with her things. 
They button up her little coat, 
And tie her bonnet - strings. 


They watch and tend and talk to her ; 


Just like a doll alive. 
Because, you see, she’s only four, 
And they are nearly five ! 


Margaret Johnson, 


Withangry « « « « « in threatening 
loud, 
He drew 
crowd. 


his ***** upon the 


p The « « « « * that you forgot to do, 
In dead of # * « « * returns to you. 
To lose a * * * * « gives one pain, 
The « * » « « find, that loss is gain. 


2. 
4 FORWARD AND BACKWARD, 
Forward and backward read me 


straight, 
First a siesta; a god called great. 
Forward and backward to your 
wish, 
Resinous matter; a drinking-dish. 


Forward and backward do not trip, 
Portions find, and a leathern strip. 


Forward and backward, reading 
, _through, 
Now a poet, and now a hue. 


Forward and backward, this is all, 
A luminous body, and rodents 
small. 
3. 
CHARADE. 
My lady goes a-walking, 
met my first one day; 
And she was gaily talking 
About her last of gray. 
She had some foreign fellow, 
His speech the r’s did roll, 
His face was almost yellow, 
And oh! but it was whole! 


4, 
MISSING-LETTER PUZZLE. 
Make complete words by filling 
the blanks in each word with the 
, same four letters arranged in the 

same order. 
a 


*“*** 
**s** 
—S oo 
*s 


> 

i* 

oO 

i 

q 5. 

b ANAGRAMS, 

a be hearten her, as she —— the 
shelf, 

To see her choice —— ware, placed 
there by herself. 

: She —— her cheeks, alone in the 

house 

7 While the — go out to shoot the 


grouse, 
6. 
TEN CENTS. 
Ten cents are said to make a dime. 
Here’s a cent will grow; 
Here’s one becoming, every time ; 
Seize this, ’twill quickly 0. 
This one’s bright; and this one 
ight; 
This one gets low; this one is 
new; 
This one rises, if you please ; 
This one’s still, and this with you 
At all times quite agrees. 


7. 
BEHEADED RHYMES. 
I heard the blacksmith’s hammer 


I watched him while he forged a 








directing the men! He saw them 
and waved his hand. “I am going 
to have a garden in a short time,” he said. 

This made Archie think of the garden they 
used to have in the country, where cabbages and 
potatoes and all kinds of vegetables grew. He 
had helped his father take care of it, and he 
wondered if Mr. Green would not want a boy to 
weed his. He spoke to Nellie about it, but she 
was sure it would be a flower-garden, for people 
didn’t have vegetable-gardens in town. 

This might be. Mr. Green had not said what 
he expected to raise; but then, flowers would 
have to be weeded and watered. So without 
saying anything to any one, Archie slipped over 
to the shop next day. When he was fairly 


inside the door his heart almost failed him, and | 
when Mr. Green looked up from his desk, where 
| The Automatic Swing Company did a good 


he was writing, and exclaimed, “Hello! Where 
did you come from?’’ he was so startled he 
came near running away. He didn’t, however, 
but went bravely up to the desk. 

“T have come to see if you don’t want a boy to 
weed your garden, sir. I know how, and could 
do it, and Iam anxious to find a place, because 
there is no one else to help mother. Nellie 
would help, too, and we’d be very careful.” 

Mr. Green looked down at him with an odd 
expression in his eyes, as he said, “So you want 
to weed my garden, do you? Well, I may need 
a boy by and by, when my crop begins to grow.” 

The children went away for several weeks, and 


between the rows of swings and asked them 
how they liked his garden. They liked it very 
much indeed, but Archie couldn’t help feeling 
disappointed until Mr. Green said, “I have to be 
in the shop most of the time, and | want some 
one to stay around here and let me know when 
customers come in. Do you think you and 
Nellie could do this? Of course I’d expect you 
to swing a good deal, for that will help to 
advertise.” 

So it happened that all through the summer, 
in pleasant weather, passers-by saw two blue- 
eyed children in a swing near the gate, and if 





any one entered, he was met by Archie with, 
“Do you want to look at swings? We have 
some very nice ones. I’ll call Mr. Green.” 


business that season, and every Saturday the 
children dropped a silver quarter into their bank, 
and even Archie came to the conclusion that for 
town a swing-garden was better than a vegetable- 
garden. Mary F. LEoNARD. 


‘*A Lazy Man’s Load.” 


Thump, thump, thud! 
How many times it had occurred in the last 
few minutes—that noise! 








Willie didn’t ery, for hadn’t grandma called 


came home late one evening. Early next day they | him, only that morning, “My little man,’”’ and 
ran out to see how Mr. Green’s garden was | who ever heard of a man crying because he had 


coming on, and behold! instead of potatoes and 
cabbages, or even flowers, there were rows of 


| let fall an armful of wood? 
. Nevertheless, he did look so woebegone and | 
gaily painted swings! There were single swings, | Humpty-dumpty-like, sitting on the lowest stair | 





voice as he looked down from the floor above. 

“© grandpa! I’ve had just the awfullest 
time! The wood won’t stay where I put it!” 
and Willie’s sober, upturned face was met by | 
grandpa’s smiling countenance coming down the | 
stairs. 

“I’m afraid my Willie-boy has been taking ‘a 
lazy man’s load,’ hey?” said grandpa, as he 
surveyed the crisscross sticks on the floor. 

“Why, grandpa, I’m not lazy, am 1?” asked | 
Willie, quickly. “I tried and tried to carry as 
much as you could—I did, really and truly!” 

“Ah, there’s where you made your mistake, 
my boy! Couldn’t you have gone a number of 
times easily with a smaller load, while you were | 
tugging away with so much?” 

“Y-es!’ answered Willie, thoughtfully. 

“Trying to carry too much of anything,’’ said 
grandpa, slowly, as he sat down on the saw- 
horse, “is what I call ‘a lazy man’s load;’ fora 
lazy man always tries to carry everything at 
once, for fear he may take a few useless steps, 
and by so doing causes himself double the work, 
besides unnecessary worry and trouble. Had 
you taken a smaller load, you would have had no 
trouble in carrying it, and by this time your 
wood-box would have been full !’’ 

“Grandpa,” and Willie put his sturdy little 
arms resolutely about his grandfather’s neck, 
“I’m tired carrying a lazy man’s load, and shall 
always carry a smart man’s load hereafter.” 

Then as he ran away whistling with what 
wood he could comfortably carry, grandpa 
nodded, “And he’ll remember it, too!” 














ADELBERT F. CALDWELL. 


His brawny arms the hue of ——. 


The man an actor was, "twas ——; 
I much omres his fine King ——; 
It was a pleasure to the —. 


I fear that I have taken a —. 
I sat too long upon the —. 
I really hope I sha’n’t be ——. 


I cannot believe the feast was a ——. 
I’m sure the principal dish was a —. 
In spite of your laughing, I really —. 


The negro gave me a curious —. 
He said I should be secure from —— 
If I always wore it upon my —— 


When father said he’d invited the —., 
The one who has always so much to —, 
Of course we children were highly ——; 
And we didn’t mind at all he was —, 
And wasn’t it funny how much he ——? 


I heard that in a neighboring —— 
Rufus attempted a horse to ——; 
A prompt refusal aroused his —. 


We listened to the solemn ——; 
Our memories still its echoes . 
We had to leave to meet our —. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Beet, beat. 2. Charge. 

2. Cyrus, Solon, Bryant, Horace, Tasso, Dante, 
Augustus, Socrates, Diogenes, Seneca, Sallust, 
Pompey, Campbell, Frederick the Great, Ivan 
the errible, Franklin, Livingstone, Josephus, 
More. 

8. Ode, odor. Mast, master. Lick, liquor. Dick, 
dicker. Post, poster. Din, dinner. Doll, dollar. 
Quart, quarter. Ban, banner. Spied, spider. 

4. Docket, Crockett, socket, rocket, locket, 
pocket. 

5. 1. Pen, sieve—pensive. 2. Fray, tern, eyes— 
fraternize. 3. Plum, bay, go—plumbago. 

6. 1. Violet. 2. Tuberose. 3. Primrose, 4. Jes- 
samine. 5. Marigold. 6. Rosemary. 7. Heliotrope. 
8. Mignonette. 9. Anemone. 10. Asphodel. 11. 
Forget-me-not. 12. Hepatica. 








Tue Suu IsLANpDs.—Through negotiations 
carried on by General Bates, the Sultan of the 
Sulu Islands has made an agreement with the 
United States, by which he recognizes American 
sovereignty over the islands, and engages to 
maintain law and order. ‘The islands lie at the 
extreme south of the Philippines, and have 
sometimes been regarded as a separate archi- 
pelago. They were included in the cession 
made by Spain to the United States, but Spain 
never governed them directly, but controlled 
them under an arrangement similar to that just 
made, but with fewer rights than those now 
conceded to the United States. 


CONDITIONS OF THE AGREEMENT.—The 
agreement provides not only that American 
sovereignty shall be recognized, but that the 
United States shall occupy and control such 
parts of the archipelago as public interest 
demands. American courts are to have juris- 
diction, except between the native tribesmen— 
the “Moros’’ who inhabit the islands. There is 
to be no persecution on account of religion; 
piracy is to be suppressed, and to make its 
suppression easier, the introduction of firearms 
is prohibited. The sultan is to receive a subsidy 
from the United States, as formerly from Spain. 
The Sulu Islands are not important in them- 
selves, but they lie in the track of commerce, 
and the natives might do a great deal of mischief 
if they were not restrained from piracy. 

A Porto Rico BATTALION.—The experi- 
ment of enlisting recruits in Porto Rico for the 
United States Army has proved successful, and 
the Porto Rican battalion of volunteers has been 
fully organized. The American officers who 
have recruited the battalion report that the men 
are obedient and willing to learn, and that they 
take great pride in being soldiers of the United 
States Army. dig 

TREACHEROUS Mayors.—The establish- 
ment of native municipal governments in the 
Philippines has had some disappointing results. 
Two of the Filipino mayors, at San Pedro 
Macati and at Balinag, have been arrested for 
giving aid te the insurgents, and one or two 
others are under suspicion. 

CuBAN FINANCES are improving under 
American administration. During the first half 
of the present calendar year, the receipts were 
about one and a half-million dollars in excess of 
the expenditures. Nearly one-third of the total 
disbursements were for sanitation. 

Tue First PARCELS Post between the 
United States and any European country has 
been established with Germany, under a conven- 
tion signed last month. It will go into operation 
on the first of October, and will allow of the 
exchange of articles of merchandise by mail 
between the two countries, provided the parcels 
do not weigh more than eleven pounds. The 
postage rate is fixed at twelve cents a pound. 
Such arrangements promote international friend- 
liness as well as trade. 


~ 


INSURRECTION IN SANTO DomIN@o.—The 
recent assassination of President Heureaux of 
Santo Domingo was followed by an insurrection 
in the interest of General Jiminez, who aspires 
to the presidency. Several battles have been 
fought and the insurgents appear to be gaining 
ground. General Jiminez was in Cuba when the 
insurrection broke out, and was arrested by the 
American authorities at Cienfuegos as he was 
about leaving the island, but was released, as he 
had committed no act in violation of neutrality. 


GERMAN CANALS.—Emperor William LI. 
of Germany, who is also King of Prussia, has 
come into conflict with the Prussian Diet ona 
matter of great importance both to Prussia and 
theempire. This is the project of canal construe- 
tion, which the emperor formed eight years ago, 
and the first part of which has been completed 
by the building of the canal from Emden to 
Dortmund, which the emperor formally opened 
last month. The carrying out of the whole 
scheme would give Germany an inland waterway 
clear across the empire, from the Dutch to the 
Russian frontiers. But the Prussian Diet has 
rejected the bill for constructing the canal from 
the Rhine to the Elbe, which is an essential part 
of the scheme, and as this canal lies wholly in 
Prussian territory, the diet, if it persists, can 
block the project. The defeat of the bill is due 
to the active opposition of the agrarian or agri- 
cultural element, which fears that the opening 
of the canals will facilitate the importation of 
foreign goods. 


THE Busonic PLAGUE is reported at 
Astrakhan, in southeastern Russia, capital of 
the government of the same name. Astrakhan 
is the chief port of the Caspian Sea, and has a 
large commerce with Persia, from which country 
it is possible that the contagion may have been 
derived. 
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A case of bad health that R-I-P-A-N-S 
They nish n 


will not benefit. T 

s and prolong life. One gives relief. 
Note the word R-I-P-A-N-S on the pac e and accept 
no substitute. R-I-P-A-N-S, 10 for 5 cents or twelve 
packets for 48 cents, may be had at any drug-store. ‘Ten 
samples and one tt d testi jals will be mailed 
to any address for 5 cents, forwarded tothe RIPANS 
CHEMICAL CO., No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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Photographers. 


THE, COMPANION’S Photographie Exhi- | 
bition and Contest for pictures taken since | 
October 1, 1898, will be conducted on the same 
liberal terms as in previous years. 
All amateur photographers are invited to con- 
tribute, with the assurance that every contribu- 
tion will be placed on exhibition, each bearing 
the name and address of the sender. 
For the best photographs—that is, best from 
the standpoint of the artist and the photographer 
— the following awards will be made: 


Men’s Class. 


Twenty-Five Men next in 


Women’s Class. 
FIRST PRIZE. Forty Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Twenty Dollars and Diploma. 
HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each of the 
Twenty-Five Women next in order of merit. 


Boys’ Class. 
For Boys who will not have passed their eighteenth 
birthday at the close of the competition, October 2d. 
FIRST PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and Diploma. 
BOYS’ HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each 





of the Twenty-Five Boys next in order of merit. 


Girls’ Class. 


For Girls who will not have passed their eighteenth 
birthday at the close of the competition, October 2d. 


FIRST PRIZE. Fifteen Dollars and Diploma. 
SECOND PRIZE. Ten Dollars and 
GIRLS’ HONORABLE MENTION DIPLOMA to each 
of the Twenty-Five Girls next in order of merit. 
Beginners’ Class. ONE PRIZE. Five Dollars. 


For those who took their first picture with their own 
camera since October 1, 1898. 


Humorous Class. ONE PRIZE. Five Dollars. 


GRAND PRIZE OF A SILVER VASE. 


A solid silver vase will be given for the best 
single set of photographs in the entire collection 
in addition to whatever prize such a set may 
have been awarded. That is—a cash prize will 
be awarded to the best work in each class; the 
cup will then be awarded to the best set of all. 

The vase is of solid silver of beautiful design 
and nine inches high. It is valued at $80.00. 


The name of the winner will be engraved upon | 


it together with a suitable inscription. 


A CERTIFICATE. 


Every contributor sending five or more pictures will 
receive a handsome certificate of exhibit, suitable for 
framing, bearing his or her name. 


CONDITIONS. 


The receipt of photographs will be considered 
sufficient evidence that the sender intends to 
abide by these conditions: 


Every contributor must be an amateur. 
Every photograph must have been taken since 
October 1, 1898. 
Contributors may send any number of pictures of 
any size or shape. 
he class, and name and address of the competitor, 
must be written on the buck of each photograph. 
ch picture must be mounted singly, and no picture 
should be framed. | 
No picture can be paid for or returned; it becomes 
the property of The Companion, to use as it may please. 
The competition closes at noon, October 2, 1399. 


Photographs should be carefully wrapped, fully 
prepaid, and should bear the name of the sender 
on the outside. They should be addressed to 

PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


| Man. 





COMPANION 


POULTRY PA PER, iltnst’d, 9 pages, 
fee trial 10 cents. Sample Prox, el peas vractics 

Boat Fione'y cents. ‘Oalinloguc of oy 
books free. Poultry Advocate, Syracuse, N.Y. 





New or 2nd Hand—Sold 


CAMERAS .222"*, 


Enormous Stock. Must be closed out. All makes new 
Cameras and your old camera taken as part payment. 
Write f r lists and special bargain offers. 


Cc. F. LUND & CO., 123 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 


CRoeanaaas ‘aes = nin smethoa—= = = 4 


Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-Plated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
dozen Pack 





ine post-paid, and 
a large Premium List. Nomoneyrequir 


Bluine Co., Box 105, Concord Junction, Mass. 








le tl 
¥ to stain the clothing, adjustable 
‘ front and back. Read Mfrs. ' 
f antee ticket on every pair. Sent pre 
paid for 50c. if dealer does not sell them. 
C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., 
Box 200, Shirley , Mass. 


LARKI 
SOAPS 


END for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin Premiums worth $10.00 each. 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

















And Premiums — 
Factory to Family. 


Our offer fully ex- 
plat in Youth's 
Companion, Feb, 16th 
and March 30th. 





SEPTEMBER 14, 1899. 


























To use an poste economically and ing. 
photo-mount x qerapocoks. bill alias. and for general 
work in schools, banks, libraries, offices, etc., use the 


ARROW PASTE -SPREADER 


Better than a brush. Inquire of your stationer or order 
direct. Ho. yy for General Work, 1 No. 2, 
rge Work, 15c. Liberal Discount to Dealers. 
ASTE-SPREADER CO., Box 1056, Worcester, Mass. 





4“ Silver Plate 


Rogers 
Bros.” 


“1847 | 
ig 
SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETc. 

Always combine the desirable features of 


silver plate. Artistic in design, perfect in 
detail and finish, most durable and lasting 
in wearing qualities. Prices moderate in 
comparison with real value. Remember 
“1847.’’ Write us for Catalogue K. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CoO., 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
Sold by Leading Dealers Fuervwhere 








post-paid. 


Easy to use. 
Ask your dealer for it or 
é cents. Circular free. Agents w 
EDGAR MFG. COMPANY, Reading, Mass. 


Pat. Aug. 18,91, Nov. 10,’%, Feb. 14, '99. 


RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOES MER. Price, $4, 


Comfort, good a; 
rance, fit, and the 
mate! money 
can buy are all obtained 
_—— ye ata 
price. your re- 
tailer for them or send 
for catalogue to 


RALSTON HEALTH 


mail 30 
anted. 








FOOD AND WEATHER. 
TEMPERATURE INCREASED OR REDUCED 
BY Foop. 

The old army ration for the tropics has been 
very sharply criticised for the reason that it 
consists of articles of food that any person even 
slightly acquainted with the elements of food 
knows is not adapted to the needs of the buman 
system in hot weather. Nature shows forth in the 
selection of food by inhabitants of various coun- 
tries; for instance, the Eskimo in a cold climate 
selects heavy, carbonaceous foods, tallow, bacon, 


|and such; while the Hindoo and inhabitants of 
| hot countries turn to the cereals for sustenance. 


We should follow this hint of nature, and partic- 
ularly in hot weather should avoid much butter, 
meat or any of that class of food. Perhaps a 
little meat once a day is not amiss, even in hot 


weather, but the breakfast and lunch should be 
| made of fruit, one or two slices of entire wheat 


bread and some Grape-Nuts and cream. Grape- 
Nuts are mentioned, because they furnish the 
ideal cereal food in a most palatable and delicious 
form, in addition to which, they are ready cooked 
and require no attention whatever from the cook 

A person can pass through weather that may be 
intensely hot, in a comfortable manner, if the 
food be properly selected, and the above sugges- 
tions can be put into practice with most excellent 
results. 





and Bath 


Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago 





EARN A WATCH 


by selling 12 Ibs. Snow Flake Baking Powder at 40 cents per can. This is aa 
a superior new brand of Baking Powder which we ask you to help us intro- 
Many a boy can sell the 12 Ibs. in a single afternoon. 


duce. 


C gum >) Solid 


Silver 


The Watch 


is worth $7.50 to buy in a jewelry store. The case is solid silver all the 


way through and the works of high-grade Swiss make. 
watch which will last a lifetime, 


watch in a nickel case, but a valuab! 


It is not a cheap 


and which a boy will not be ashamed to wear after he has become a 


If the cash, 


.80, is sent us in advance with the order for 12 


Ibs. Snow Flake Baking Powder and the Watch, a handsome Chain 


will be given with the Watch and all transportation charges 


aid ; 


and Baking Powder and Watch will be shipped same day order is 


received. 

This 30-day offer appeared Aug. 17th. 
earned Watches. aR 
cannot be renewed after these Watches are gone. 


Hundreds have since 
By request we extend offer 30 days more but it 


Write for particulars and also for our regular catalogue, explaining 
how to earn a Bicycle, Camera, Dinner Set, Mandolin, or any other 
article desired by selling Baker’s Teas, Baking Powder, Extracts, Etc. 


W. CG. BAKER, Dept. Y, Springfield, Mass. 
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SEPTEMBER 14, 1899. 





WAVE CLoups.— The atmospheric ocean 
surrounding the earth is frequently disturbed by 


gigantic waves, which are invisible except when | 


they carry parts of the air, charged with moisture, 
up into a colder atmospheric stratum where 
sudden condensation occurs. In this manner 
long, parallel lines of cleuds sometimes make 
their appearance at a great height, marking the 
crests of a ripple of air waves, running miles 
above our heads. 


AMERICAN DIAMONDS.—Occasionally small | 
diamonds have been found among the ridges 


bordering on the Great Lakes. Professor Hobbs | 
of the University of Wisconsin thinks that these 
diamonds came from some place in Canada, and 
that by tracing back the lines of advance of the 
glaciers the original location of the gems may be 
discovered. An effort to carry out Professor 
Hobbs’s suggestion is to be made, and Prof. H. 
L. Fairchild of the University of Rochester, 
Prof. I. C. Russell of the University of Michigan, 
Prof. J. P. Iddings of the University of Chicago, 
and Prof. O. C. Farrington of the Field Colum- 
bian Museum will codperate by examining, 
without charge, suspected gems found by persons 
living near the glacial moraines. 

TELEPHONIC FENcEsS.—In Kansas the 
ranchmen are utilizing wire fences for telephone- 
lines. It is found that the wires are sufficiently 
insulated by the wooden posts to carry electric 
eurrents without perceptible loss. From the 
nearest telegraph station, at Liberal, fence 
telephone-lines have been run all over Seward 
County, as well as into the adjoining counties of 
Morton and Stevens, and across into Oklahoma 
and Texas. 


A Wipk-ScATTERED METEOR.—One of the 
rare instances when the fragments of a meteor, 
whose explosion has been seen and heard, are 
discovered, occurred on the east side of Mount 
Bomba in British Central Africa on January 
25th last. Ten fragments, the largest weighing 
nearly six pounds, have been picked up. They 
were scattered over an area of country nine miles 
long by three broad. Many fragments which 
did not fall near dwelling-places remain undis- 
covered. The noise of the explosion was heard 
90 miles south of Zomba and 70 miles north of it. 


NEW NAME FOR INDIANS.—Aft a recent 
meeting of the Anthropological Society in Wash- 
ington, the name “Amerind’” was proposed as a 
substitute for the various terms now employed 
to denote the Indians, or red men, of America. 
The new name is compounded from the leading 
syllables of the phrase “American Indian,’’ and 
the working ethnologists of the society, led by 
Major Powell, were practically unanimous in 
approving the word Amerind, and recommending 
its adoption. The adjectives derived from the 
new name would be “Amerindic’’ and “Amer- 
indian.” ad 

A PumMA-LEOPARD.— Visitors to the Berlin 
Zoological Garden are greatly interested by an 
animal which combines the spots of the leopard 





with the form of the American lion, or puma. 
‘The sire of this curious mongrel, which is said 
to be the first of its kind ever known, was an 
Asiatic leopard and the dam was a South 
American puma. 


Ick ExPLosions.—A correspondent of the 
Scientific American describes a remarkable 
phenomenon sometimes witnessed on the upper 
Missouri River in South Dakota. About noon 
one day in January, 1893, a heavy report, audible 
for miles, led the writer’s companions to remark 
that “another big blowout had occurred on the 
river.” On returning to the place where he had 
crossed the Missouri in the morning, he was 
astonished to find an irregular hole, covering a 
space 100 feet square, in the solid ice which 
averaged 26 inches in thickness. His idea was 
that the blowout had resulted from the impris- 
onment of air, gradually accumulating in a 
favorable spot, and subjected to tremendous 
pressure by the force of the river current. Simi- 
lar phenomena have been noticed on the frozen 
rivers of Siberia. 


A Rarroap tre Mont Bianc.— The 
success of the mountain railways in the Alps 
has encouraged French engineers to plan a road 
from Chamonix to the top of Mont Blane. For 
more than three miles the upper part of the road 
is to run through a gallery in the rock. The 
entire length is to be six and a quarter miles. 


THE YOUTH’S 


ares 


Howe Military school, Lima, Schooly or Bus tness. 


jporoughly for College, Scientific Schools or 


Best advantages at moderate expense. Manual train- 
ing (elective). La gee ge nee ven to a boy. 
vat es. For illustra- 


Fine ——— field and bea 

ted catalogu iddress H. McKenzie, Rector’. 

oA hly trains you 
men and women for bust 





ness res situa- 


EASTMAN = 
Poughkeepsie, N.¥. fine, insist py aman 


tion in in etalon — free. 
NES, Box 47, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








DUNLOP Get our Book- 
let y 
DETACHABLE kp. 
proms AMERICAN 
will not get DUNLOP 
loose in TIRE CO., 
the rims. You can take them Beteviie, NJ. 








nieees \, Price {Xs is. 0 ne UE 
Particulars Free. Dept. U, 


coneveene IMPORTING TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 290, New York, N. Y. 





I’ve never met any one 





=, who did’nt like 
THOMSON’S 





“Glove-Fitting” 


CORSETS. 


LANGDON, BATCHELLER & Co., 








TEAS and COFFEES 


of gravel brought down from the north in the | 
age of the glaciers and scattered over the states | 


COMPANION. 


THE PERRY PIcTuREs| 


Not this size, but from 15 to 2 
“times as large, on paper 5x8 “= 
inches. We haven’t room to 
tell you about them here, but 
if you will send two 2cent : 
stamps and mention The Y 
Youth’s Companion we will | | 
send our 24-page illustrated | | 
catalogue containing six | | 
fall size pictures. The 
price of the pictures is only | 
or more, assorted as | 
eS We pay all postage. 






mavonnwa oF THE cua. Send to-day. 


1200 SUBJECTS. 


Every child, every adult should have a colle gion of 














An exquisite toilet | 


ice, including stick of best | 

















Inlaid 


SPOONS and FORKS 


are guaranteed in family use 

for 25 years. A spoon inlaid with 
sterling oliver cannot show worn § 
on the ik, for when the silver plate 
wears off the’ spoon the spoon then rests 


on solid silver. For * mo hard table 
use they are nnexcell 


The trade mark “‘E STERLING INLAND te” 
is a guarantee of quality. The most 
artistic designs are furnished in the 
Inlaid brand. For sale by all jewelers. 

Send for booklet K, with 

illustrations, price-list 

and guarantee. 


THE 
HOLMES & 
EDWARDS 

SIL, VER CO., 
Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


N 





these pictures. They help make home attract 
THE PERRY PICTURES CO., Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 
SHAVING BRUSH. 

Something new. The handle is hol- 
low and contains a stick of Shaving 
Soa wpe protrudes into the centre 

rush. 

Simply dip the Brush in water once 
and begin brushing; the lather comes 
at once. dash of water washes out 
Brush when Chron) h using. Soap a 
twice as jong as en used in am 

Brush is of finest quality bristles. 
Handle beautifully wrought and heav- 
ily silver-plated. 
article, pe articularly valuable to trav- 
ellers. Pr 
Shaving Soap, 

$1.00 Post-paia. 
THE HOUSATONIC CO., Wallingford, Conn. 

An Art Book of 300 pages, finely illustrated, 
colored supplements. A complete encyclo- 
pedia of cameras, outfits and sundries. 
You can’t ask a question but what this book 
answers. 

Contains our complete Instruction Book ; 
Lloyd’s Exposure Tables, for timing expo- 
sures correctl over 200 valuable tested 
formule; an Illustrated Catalogue of 
everything pertaining to Photography. Our 
discount sheet which accompanies each 

volume enables you to obtain the lowest 

possible prices on all photographic goods, 

should you wish to purchase. 

Sent to any address for ten 2-cent stamps. 
ANDREW J. LLOYD & CO., 

Dept. Y Boston, Mass. 
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BARNES’ 
STEEL PENS 


PD eS ” 



















None Better in the World. 


Perfect, Durable and Smooth. 


Try No. 65, Medium Stub. 
No.617, Vertical, an 
No. 222, Falcon, 


here name ne a specially 
‘School and vdeng Use. Com- 


plete variety of other styles 
suitable for every purpose. 


SAMPLES 
Of Our Entire Line, . . 25c. 
Of Oar Schon Peas « 


- 
Our ‘ 
One Gross, Assorted, . $1.00. 











Illus. Circular free, address 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
156 Pifth Avenue, New York. 












































every young American. Depicts U.S. Naval 

Vessels of all classes, including battleships 

the Spanish-American war. 

Sold by dealers, or sample pack, prepaid, 25 cents. 

our large line of Games, 

OFFER a handsome, colored 

good for 10c. in part 
payment for sample game at your dealer’s, or remit 
coupon and book. 

Home Games and How to Play Them—illustrated 
we will send you an order for one, FREE at your 
dealer’s, on receipt of two Fireside Game wrapper 
Address Department B, 

THE FIRESIDE GAME co., Cincinnati, O., U. 8. A. 

“ ' ‘ . 
Babies Clothes will now fit Dollie,” 
This Doll is the 
the Art Fabric Co’s 
production. 
process they have 
reproduced a very 
Doll. The execution 
of the work is most 
The Dol! is intend- 
ed to be stuffed 
ections will show. 
The material used 
Sateen, that will 
not tear. Oil colors 
will not crock. By 
means of the patent 


A popular “‘FIRESIDE GAME” of interest to 
now building, and vessels made famous by 
SPECIA Sent FREE to introduce 
booklet and a coupon 

us full price of game and it will be mailed with 
(price, 25 cents), sent for 10 cents in stamps, or 

bands (mention dealer’s name and address). 

latest Novelty of 

their wonderful 

large Hand Painted 

faithfully done. 

with cotton, as dir- 

is a very heavy 

jy only are used, they 

) Gusset the feet pro- 


trude in_ front, 
enabling the Doll 
to stand alone. 
Dollie has Golden 
Hair. Rosy Cheeks, 
Blue Eyes, Kid 
Color Body, Red 
Stockings and 
Black Shoes. 


Every Child loves a 
Big Doll, but what 
will they say toa 
Life Size one. 

If you are unable 





to procure this 
Doll at your 
Retailers, 
Have you seen our DULL ART PABRIC CO., 
FURNITURE! Parlor or Bed will send you one 
Room Suite sent on receipt of bymail on receipt of 
35 Cents. 50 Cents. 


ART FABRIC CO., 36 White St. N. Y. 
Trade supplied by Hardt & Lindgens, N. Y. 
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Was used to paint twenty-eight acres of 


the walls and ceilings of the new 


Boston South 
Terminal Station, 


the largest passenger depot in the world. 
For durability, economy, sanitary and fire- 
proofing qualities, ASBESTINE was selected 
in preference to all other paints. 


ASBESTINE is a dry powder, which, mixed with 
cold water, makes a fireproof and weather-proof 
paint. Comes in white and sixteen colors. Costs 
one-fourth as much as oil paint, and for many 


purposes is better 
Our booklet, Y, pictures and describes 
this world-renowned station, and is 
FREE on veqiest. Also tint cards and 
price-list of Asbestine. 


THE ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS CO. 
369 Atlantic Ave., 74 John St., 59 Market St., 
Boston. New York. Chicago. 

















Kokomo Ornamental Fence. 


Twenty aiges rent de signs. cheaper than wood fence. 


Price for Cemeteries and Churches. 


Catalogue Sree. 


KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CO., 
| 315 North Street, - 


Kokomo, Ind., U. 8. A. 








If You Travel 


DON’T GO 


without a pair of the new 


‘Dolge Tourist” 


They are such a comfort, quick- 
ly put on and off —weigh but 3 
oz., take up no room to speak of, 
and completely rest your feet. 












Tole a Cure) 









From one piece of 

re wool felt, 
~ soft leather 
sole; scar- 
let and 
navy 
blue. 











85c. 


a pair for Women’s. 
Men’s, $1. Children’s, 70c. 
Write for the new Catalogue — done in colors. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO., 
119 West 23d St., New York. 












A DAY IN THE WOODS, 


At this time of year noth- 
ing yields a boy greater 
pleasure than a_ stroll 
through the woods with a 


Stevens 
Favorite Rifle. 


The woods are beautiful, the air is good aud\ 
all game is rampant. A boy with a Stevens 
Rifle is prepared for any sort of game that 
presents itself and the training of the eye and 
the steadiness of nerves resulting from rifle 
practice teach a boy self-reliance; make him 
accurate, cool-headed and courageous. 

“No. 17, ** Paverite,”” with open sights, $6.00 
No. 18, ‘‘ Pavorite,’’ with target sights, $8.50 


Made for 22, 25 and 32 rim fire cartridges. Where 
dealers do not keep Stevens Rifles we sell direct 
at these prices. express Seal on receipt of 


cash with order. 
Send stamp for postage on 132-page Iliustrated 
Catalogue brimful of valuable information. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & ‘OOL COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 38, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 
ive or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 

be in a single spe Sng of the paper. All 


additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for fisto—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Aquate to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when _sent by mail 
Should be made in + Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paperis sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
t 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








BLEEDERS. 


MONG the members of 
some families there ex- 
ists a curious tendency 
to bleed profusely from 
the slightest injury. An 
insignificant cut on the 
finger, or even a pin- 

. scratch, will sometimes 
bleed so obstinately as almost to endanger life, 
and many subjects of this strange condition do 
actually bleed. to death from trivial wounds, which 
in a healthy person would not cause five minutes 
of discomfort. 

In addition to the importance of hemophilia, 
as the affection is called, as a menace to life, it 
affords a most interesting study in heredity. The 
disease runs in families, and is transmitted from 
one generation to another according to a curiously 
complex law. 

It affects the male members of the family 
almost exclusively. The children of a man who 
is a “bleeder” often show no tendency in them- 
selves to the loss of blood from slight wounds, 
and his sons’ children are likewise free from the 
trouble; but the male children of the daughters 
are again bleeders. Thus the males of the family 
in every second generation suffer, yet the ten- 
dency is transmitted in the female line. 

This looks like a malignant effort on the part of 
nature to preserve the tendency from extinction; 
for were it transmitted only through the male 
line, the boys and men only being bleeders, the 
families would soon die out, and the disease with 
them. As it is, the tendency persists through 
many generations, one family being known in 
which it has been evident for more than two 
centuries. 

Except for anzmia due to repeated hemor- 
rhages, bleeders usually show no signs of ill 
health. They do not often reach adult life, but 
when they do, they gradually outgrow the dis- 
position. 

Boys who suffer from this condition are almost 
always covered with black and blue spots, the 
slightest tap on the skin often resulting in a new 
discoloration. A wound is not always necessary 
to bring on the bleeding, and profuse and even 
fatal hemorrhage, perhaps in the form of nose- 
bleed, may start suddenly without apparent cause. 

The treatment of an attack of hemorrhage in a 
bleeder is the same as that for any other person, 
but it must be more energetic. The boys in a 
bleeder family should of course always be under 
a physician’s care. Fortunately the number of 
such families, in this country at least, is small. 
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SOME MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 


In Siberia a bride, on entering her husband’s 
house, must be prepared to show her skill in cook- 
ing. She is expected to give a dinner prepared 
with her own hands, as a test of the education 
she has received. If she pleases her guests it is 
taken not only as a proof that she is well qualified 
for her new position, but that her family is a 
worthy one, since her parents have trained their 
daughter so successfully. 

There is another land where thrift is expected 
of the young folks. In Holland, says the Rev. E. 
G. Hardy in the Quiver, a girl is bound to ask her 
future husband if he can afford to pay the wedding 
fees. 

In Norway, however, things are not quite so 
promising. The Norwegians are always trying 
to put the best foot foremost, and they do it in 
reference to marriage as well as in reference to 
other matters. 

It is said that a young man once went out to 
seek a wife, and came to a farmhouse where there 
was more wit than money. The only thing of 
which the farmer could boast was one new sleeve 
to his coat. This must be made the most of. 

“Pray take a seat,” he said, hospitably. “But 
this room is shockingly dusty,” and so saying, he 
went about wiping tables and benches with his 
new sleeve, while he carefully kept the old one 
behind him. 

His wife possessed one new shoe, and one only, 
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but she made the most of it by pushing the furni- 
ture in place with it and keeping the other hidden 
beneath her skirts. “It is very untidy here,” she 
said. “Everything is out of place.” 

Then they called to the daughter to come and 
put things to rights. But the only new thing she 
possessed was a cap. So she kept putting her 
head in at the door, and nodding and nodding. 

“For my part,” she said, “I can’t be everywhere 
at once.” 

Thus they all tried to make the young man 
believe that the household was well-to-do. 

One cannot but think that the methods of Siberia 
and Holland are most likely to lead to happiness 
in the end. 


TIMES HAD CHANGED. 


Stories of midshipmen in the English navy are 
almost as numerous as the sands of the sea, yet 
new ones are continually being told, and many of 
them are quite as good as the old ones. Cornhill 
recently printed one of an amusing nature. 


It was in the harbor of Malta one day that a 
midshipman, of about four feet eight inches 
addressed himself to the six-feet-two captain o 
his first sea-going ship. The —— looked down 
upon the boy, smiling, and good-naturedly said: 
es youngster, so you have come to join, 
eh?’ 

“Yes, if you please,” meekly responded the 
youthful officer. 

“Is it the same old story, ‘sent the fool of the 
family to sea?’ ” 

“No, sir,” quickly responded the lad. “Ob no; 
things have changed since your time.” 

“Go away,” roared the captain and the middy 
os below as fast as his little legs could carry 

m. 


HOW HE CROSSED THE BRIDGE. 


The unaffected modesty which marks the best 
type of courage is one of the most winning traits 
a man can have, be he soldier or civilian. During 
a recent battle in the Philippines, a Kansas regi- 
ment was brought to a halt at a wrecked bridge. 
The trying situation is thus described by a hero 
of the war, Lieutenant-Colonel Little: 


“As the colonel was across and my battalion at 
the head of the column, my bugier, Berry of 
Company F, and I were the first to reach the 
bridge, and, of course, the first to cross. 

“T've read of men crossing bridges under fire at 
the head of columns, and supposed the sensation 
was peculiar. It is not. A man simply tries to 

addie along as fast as he can, and get across. I 

at Berry over, but we haven’t decided yet 
whether I was the braver or the worse scared.” 


ADVERTISED. 


A new and verdant postmaster in a small rural 
town had received instructions to advertise all 
letters uncalled for at the end of a certain length 
of time. He obeyed orders by inserting the 
following advertisement in the village weekly 
paper at the end of the first week of his term of 
office : 

There are ten letters in the st-office that 
nobody has called for. If them they belong to 
don’t take notice and call by the end of the month 
the letters will be sent to the dead-letter office. 
Pw gy expecting letters they aint got can come 
and see if any of these letters belong to them. 
All take notice. 


TRIBUTE TO A WINDOW-GARDEN. 


“Faculty,” as New Englanders call it, is a 
quality that generally exacts admiration. The 
Washington Post tells of an old colored man who 
recognized it even in the beauty of a window- 
garden. 


The window was a mass of sweet peas in bloom. 
The mistress of the house was looking carefully 
at the boxes and snipping off a few dead leaves. 
The old man evidently perceived that she “knew 
how,” but perhaps he wondered how so much 
loveliness could come from simple flowers like 
sweet peas. 

“My Lawd!” he said, as he turned away, “ef 
some pussons was to plant a jewsharp it’d come 
up a pianner!”’ 


THE NEW PHILIPPINES. 


The Philippines is now a familiar name in 
American ears, but few people know that the title 
of the ‘“‘New Philippines” was once attached toa 
large area of American soil. 


The first settlement in what is now Texas, says 
the Indianapolis Journal, was made by French 
emigrants in 1685. During the next twenty-five 

ears there was an intermittent struggle between 
he French and Spanish for supremacy, resulting 
in favor of the latter, and in 1814 the name of the 
“New Philippines” was given to the country. 

This was its official name in Spanish records 
for many years, and until the name Texas, from a 
tribe of Indians, gradually came into vogue. 


A FRANK DUELLIST. 


A Frenchman who was not regarded as one of 
the sort of men who would seek the field of honor 
averred, in the presence of a group who were 
talking about duelling, that he had once partici- 
pated in a duel. 

“Tell us about it,” they called out. 

“Well, you see,” he said, “they gave us our 
pistols. ine ae to be all right. I looked 
at the cap, the rigger—everything was in order. 
But it didn’t go off!’ 

“Why didn’t it?” 

“Because / went off!” 


SHREWD ADVICE. 


The virtues of a keen business man are often 
negative rather than positive. It is said that a 
great broker once told his son that only two things 
were necessary to make a great financier. 


“And what are those, papa?” the son asked. 
“Honesty and sagacity.’ 

= do you consider the mark of honesty 
“Always to keep your word.” 

“And the mark 01 sagacity ‘ig 

“Never to give your word!” 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice”’ will prevent trouble from bad teeth. (Ade. 








1 0 STAMPS, Album & List FREE! 100 diff. stamps, fine, 
only loc. Agts. wtd. 50%. C. A. STEGMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 


STAMPS! Album and 1899 illus. list free! Agts. wtd. 
50%. 100 diff. stamps 10c. L, B. Dover & Co., St. Louis, Mo, 
Blake, Lamb & Co.’s lighter and 
Animal Tr APS. strongest made. LL, Favorite. 
Send for Catalogue to The Hawkins Co., Waterbury, 


WONDER Enea Whie- 


Will beat eggs in half a minute. 

Will whip cream in three minutes. 
Guaranteed simplest and most efficient egg beater 
made. Sent postpaid on receipt of a l5e. We 
are the la manufacturers of Pure Aluminum, 
Scotch Granite and Tin Ware in the world. 
AGENTS, write how to get this and others of our 
best selling household novelties.—Outfit worth $2.00— 
FREE. All goods guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
Address Dept. AG JOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 
25 Randolph &t., Chicago, Ill. 


Tailor-Made Suits 
@ $5.00 


OUR new Fall and 
Winter Catalogue 
of tailor-made cos- 
tumes and cloaks is 
now ready. We illus- 
trate in it all of the 














.. newest Paris styles, 

* and will mail it free, 
together with samples 
of materials to select 
from, to the lady who 
wishes to dress well at 
moderate cost. We 
keep no ready - made 
garments but make 
everything to order, 
thus giving that touch 
of individuality and 
exclusiveness so much 
to be desired. 

Our new Fall and 
Winter Catalogue il- 
lustrates a splendid 





. assortment of suits 
and cloaks made according to fashion’s latest dictates. 


Charming Costumes and Tailor-Made Suits, 
faultiess in cut and finish, $5 up. 
Handsome Jackets, lined throughout, entirely 
different from the ready-made ones, $5 up. 
Jaunty Capes, $4 up. 

New Skirts, cut according to the latest French 

" up. 
Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, etc. 


We also make finer garments and send samples of all 

ades. We pay express c everywhere. Our 
ine of samples includes the newest materials, many of 
them being exclusive novelties not shown elsewhere. Be 
sure to say whether you wish samples for cloaks or for 
suits, and we will then be able to send you a full line of 
aay what you desire. Write to-day for Catalogueand 
Samples; we will send them to you, free, by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


SEPTEMBER 14, 1899. 


There isno Kodak but the Eastman Kodak 








For 3%4x3% Pictures, 


« Uses Eastman'’s light- 
® proof film cartridges 
and can be loaded in 

daylight. 


Fine achromatic lens, weg f shutter, 
set of three stops and socket for tripod 
screw. Well made and covered with 
leather. No extras, no bothersome plate 
holders, no heavy glass plates, 
Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 

eee oe! ana Rochester, N. Y. 














Within the Reach of a Young Man 
to do as ABRAHAM COLN did—- 


Study Law at Home. 


Takes spare time only. Three courses: Pre- 
—— Coll Law Course (which pares 
r practice) an Lowe urse. Improve 





your and prosp every- 
where. Nine years of success. 

Full Particulars Free. 
SPraGue CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF Law, 











NO. 71 MAJESTIC BUILDING, DETROIT, MICH. 


















prices. 
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Write us for Catal e 
and where to get thaws, 


Pingree & Smith, 


Pingree 
shoe talk 
| 


Your very first pair of Pingree Shoes 
remind you of good old friends—the longer 
you have them the better you like them. 
For more than 30 years we have been mak- 
ing good-wearing fine shoes for Women, 
Men and Children. Genuine Pingree-made 
Child’s shoes have no equal,— they are more 
than ordinarily good shoes. 


“COMPOSITE”? “xi ( ‘GOVERNOR’ 


Sathya | $3 for Women $ 4 for Men 


7 hey are the most satisfactory shoes ever sold for these ; 
wear best and They come in all reliable feathers in the 


| keep shape longest ery latest siples— 


medium or Ask your dealer!!! 
heavy weights. 
sure you get the genuine. Our name is on every pair. 





Makers, Detroit. 3 






























The Value of Perfect Teeth. 


Sound teeth are more than a requi- 
site for beauty, they are indispensable 
to health. 
affected by the condition of the 
teeth and mouth and a thorough 
cleansing three times a day is 
indispensable to a perfect toi- 
let. Itis a duty made pleasure 
by the delicious, safe,time-tried 


SAMPLE VIAL for a two-cent 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowe t, 


The whole system is 
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Libby’ 
Extrac 
Of Beet 


The par-excellence of supe- 
rior fresh beef extra condensed 
—the very maximum of con- 
centrated nutriment. 

Drop postal for our book, How to 
Make Good Things to Eat. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 























is some apartinent or corner set apart for 
preity odds and ends in furniture or fur- 
nishings. Not necessarily expensive, but 

and comfortable, where you can lounge 
Sud bo at ease with yourself and the world. 
There is no one thing that will aid more in 
the preparation of such a place than 


Neal's Enamels 


THE GENUINE 
The odd pieces of furniture, woodwork, or 
furnishings may be givena uine enamel 
ish in rich, handsome colors or delicate. 
subdued tints that will lend harmony and 
beauty to the general effect. Any 
apply it successfully. 
Dept.B, Acme White Lead and Color Works 
DETROIT, MICH, 
“ Enamels and Enameling,”’ with sam- 


Our Book 
ples of colors, tells how and what kinds to use for 
bath-tubs, radi Sent Free. 


y can 




















of Time 


both refines and tests. Dixon’s 
. American Graphite Pencils have 
* been perfected through vears of ex- 
* perience, and tes by years of 
4 use. Writers, draughtsmen, stu- 
dents, accountants, find that 
,Dixon’s {rsriss= Pencils 
best serve their pencil needs, 


and measure all other pencils 
a by the Dixon standar 









a if your dealer doesn’t keep them, 
md i6c. for samples worth 
double the money. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible _ 
‘ Jersey City, N. a. 







~ THE IDEAL ARM FOR 


















ALL-"ROUND SHOOTING: 





Made in 12 and 16 bore 
and warranted in the 
use of nitro powder. 
Rebounding lock, 
half pistol 
am rip. 
¥ Fitted 
with the Forehand 
Automatic Ejector, the 
most Perfect Ejector 
ever produced. Beauti- 
ful in shape;matchless 
in finish. Workman- 
ship equal to our high- 
grade double guns. 


RETAIL PRICES: 
$7.00 with plain steel barrel. 
$8.00 with twist barrel. 
lf your dealer can’t supply you we'll sell 
you direct at these prices, cash with order ; 
but ask him first, it’s handier. 


FOREHAND ARMS CO., Worcester, Mass. 






















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








America. 


where it has grown and grown, and is to-day the gigantic plant 
of R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., whose silverware is sold not 
only in America, but in many other parts of the world. Their 
goods can always be identified by 


trademark “1835 R. Wallace’? cach Stice 


If you are buying silverware for a gift select goods 
that will reflect credit on the giver. If you are buying 
for yourself buy those that will last a lifetime. 
The pieces shown here are illustrations of the 
new “ Astoria”’ designs. fe 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. See sent 
also the “Joan,” ‘‘Virginia’’ and GY 
7 “Windsor.” 
4 Ge —— 









keeper on 






BUTTER KNIFE. 







Wallingfo 






In 1835 Robert Wallace first began the manufacture of silverware in 


Mr. Wallace established his manufactory at Wallingford, Conn., 


to any house- € 


R Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co. 


SUGAR SHELL 
Handsome 

Cate ren 
FRE 


request. 


rd, Conn. 












REVERSIBLE - 


| Collars and Cuffs 


HESE stylish, convenient and economical goods 
must not be confounded with pa r collars and 
They are made of fine cloth, finished both 

and exactly resemble 


cuffs. 
sides alike in pure starch, 
fashionable linen gi 


No Laundry Work ! 


When soiled they are thrown away. 
The turn-down collars are reversible and give 

double service. Sold by dealers: 10 Collars 
or 5 cate of Cuffs, 25 cents. 

it by mail, 30 cts. post- 
Sample collar or pair of cuffs 
sent for 6c. in stamps. Give 
size and style desired. 


Reversible Collar Co., 
(Dept. 9,) Boston, Mass. 





















































WOMEN LOVE THEM. MEN ADORE THEM. 






Keeps the complexion delicately soft. 
chap, blister or rough the skin. 


prevents tan. Thousands of testimonials. 
By Mail, 50 Cts. J. A. Pozzoni, St. Louis. Mo. 








“BEAUTIFUL FACES.. 
POZZONT'S Compiexion Powder 


Does not burn, 
Removes freckles, 




































Used in good qual- 
ity shoes such as 
** Queen Quality,’’ 
** Sorosis,”’ 

** Basefelt,’” 

“* Harris.’” 







NATIONAL FAST COLOR EYELET C0., 54 Lincoln 





«é Regal,’’ 
“ Douglas,’’ 

** Walk-over,’’ 
and many others. 


Send for ‘‘ Fast- 
Color Primer.’’ 





St., BOSTON. 


III. 


| 3 me Waldorf 

Shoe, from Shop to You! 
Our Boys’ Waldorf c.mbines best 
materials and workmanship with 


Style not usually found 
in boys’ shoes. They are 






5 cheap in price simply be 

cause you buy them direct 

from factory, saving re 

Boys’ Waldort, sizes 11 to 4. tailer’s profit Such a 
shoe would retail at $2. 

For School. to $2.25. Our price $1. 56 


or express 


prepaic 


at factory. $1.75 by mail 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue D 

Our Men’s Waldorfs are made in Calf, 
Black Seal Skin (waterproof), Tan, 
Enameled and Patent Leather with ali 












the fashionable styles of toe. All that 
money and care can do is done to make [J 
Waldorf Shoes perfect. They y 
would retail at $3.50 to $4.00. Our 
price $2.50 at factory. $2.75 by 

é mail or express prepaid. Two 

é2pairs boys’ or one pair each 


»xys’ and men’s sent for 
one mail charge of 25c. 









Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue D. 
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"ACTS GENTLY ON THE 


KIDNEYS, LIVER 


AND Bow_eELs 
LEANSES THE SYSTEM 


pisee® acted 
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ES 
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H ABITUAL CONSTIPATION 
PERMANENTLY. 


® BeNerroiaL EFFECTS 


BUY THE GENVINE - MAN'F OD BY 
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BLUINE 


The Great Bleaching 
: Bluing and Purifier. 


It will not settle, 
It will not streak, 
Nor injure the clothes 
Cannot freeze or be spilled 


atahat ete tetat 


‘ 










10-cent package 
will blue the 
laundry of the 
average fatn- 
ily for four 
months. 





THE MOST EXTENSIVELY 


ADVER- 
TISED BLUING IN THE WOKLD. 
Sold everywhere or sent by mail from 
factory for 10 cts. in stamps or silver. 


;BLUINE CO., Box 105, Concord Jct., Mass. 5 
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SPALDING 


Official Inter - Collegiate 
Foot Ball, $4.00. Ppitazexe: 


Each Ball is henouatty tested. 
Packed in separate sealed box, includ- 
ing a polished brass Foot-Ball Inflator 
and Lacing Needle. Used exclusively 
by leading colleges. 


Other Rugby Foot Balls. 


No. B, complete, $2.00. Postage 15c. 
No. C, complete, $1.00. Postage 11¢. 










Spalding’s 
Head 
Harness. 


No. 35, each 
$2.25. 


Postage 10c. 
additional. 


Made of tan leather, thoroughly 
padded. Light weight. Protects the 
crown and back of head and ears. 


Club Special 
Shoe. 


No. A-3, pair $3.00. 


Postage 35c. 
additional. 


Russet leather, 
machine sewed. 
Princeton 
cleat on 
heel and 





produced. 


E have spared no expense in making the Spalding 
Inter-Collegiate Foot Ball the finest Foot Ball ever 
As the game of Foot Ball grows in 


popularity year after year, every one, to be well informed, should 
know the rules and regulations under which the game is played. 


The Spalding Policy 


or Chicago. 


SPALDING'S FOOT-BALL GUIDE, edited by Walter Camp, gives the new official rules 
of the game, contains also an interesting article for beginners. By mail, prepaid, 10 cents. 


‘“‘One Price to All, Everywhere,” 
has been a Pronounced Success. 


Since its adoption you can buy Spalding’s Athletic Goods in the 
smallest towns at exactly the same price you would pay in New York 


To Foot Ball Players: 


It is of distinct advantage to use Spald- 


ing’s Trade-Mark Athletic Goods when in 
genesis, so that you will be thoroughly 
familiar with them, for they must be used 
in all official games. 


The dealer that offers you “ just as good 


as Spalding’s,"’ is offering cheap imita- 
tions which give him larger profits. Look 
for this trade-mark. 


FREE.—Handsome Mlustrated Catalogue of fall and winter sports sent to any address. 


If your dealer doesn’t sell Spalding Athletic and Gymnasium Goods, send your name 
and address—and his, too—on a postal, and we will send, free, our Catalogue, giving 
lowest retail prices on goods of our manufacture. Prices the same—no more, no less— 


throughout the United States. 





We prefer that you buy of your local dealer, but will fill 
orders when dealers do not carry our line. 


One Standard of 


Quality in Athletic 
Goods—‘‘ The Spald- 
ing’’— our exclusive 


Trade-Mark & &% % % 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., New York, Chicago, Denver. 


Official Inter- Collegiate 


Foot Ball 


Should be used inall games 





Morrill’s Nose Mask. 
Regulation size, . . $1.50. 
Postage 5c. additional. 

Made of finest rubber. No wire 
or metal. Absolute protection to 
nose and teeth. 





Foot Ball Jacket. 
No.1, with sleeves, . . 75c. 
No. 18, sleeveless,. . . 60c. 

Postage 14c. additional. 
Standard quality. White canvas. 








Foot Ball Pants. 


$1.25. Express 25c. additional. 


Strong white canvas, well padded 
throughout. 











The Leading Colleges use Spalding’s Official Inter-Collegiate Foot Ball. 




















